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THE ENGLISH FAT STOCK SHOW 
AT SMITHFIELD. 


Recent English papers give reports of 
the Annual Fat Stock Show at Smithfield. 
The exhibition is said to have been one of 
unusual excellence, in the Shorthorn and 
Devon classes especially. The grand 
sweepstakes premiums were awarded as 
follows: For best steer or ox on the 
ground, to Mr. Lewis Lloyd’s Hereford 
steer. For best beast of any age or sex, to 
Mr. Richard Stratton’s Shorthorn cow 
Lilian. In refering to the show the Mark 
Lane Express observes: 

“The Shorthorns made a good and use- 
ful showing; there will be no one to gain- 
say that. The younger steers, agrees 
represented a very rapid stride in the di- 
rection of early maturity during the past 
five years. Probably no better lot of Short- 
horn steers, not exceeding two _years old, 
have ever been got together in a ‘show 
yard. ‘Fhis is the cla.s we “heuld like to 
see encouraged, and extra prize money 
might with advantage be added to it. 

‘“The Hereford exhibit was rather dis- 
appointing, and the class for young steers 
under two years old did not compare so 
favorably as it might have done with the 
corresponding classes in the other breeds. 
The steers above two and not exceeding 
three years old proved a rather small but 
very good class of eight animals in their 
places, and included the winner of the £30 
Cup as best Hereford, and £50 Cup as best 
ox or steer in the show, taking, also, the 
reserve number for the championship.” 

The Agricultural Gazette, a journal 
whose Shorthorn proclivities are as strong 
as are those of the /xpress in favor of the 
Herefords, says: 

“Those who have taken so much pleas- 
ure during the past two years in asserting 
and reasserting the statement that the 
Shorthorn was ‘ gone, and that it was time 
it should,’ will be grieved to have it proved 
that, as was the case at Islington, the 
breed never was stronger. The steers and 
oxen were far better than have been seen 
of late, and the class for heifers had more 
prime beasts in it than all the other female 
classes in the hall put together, The 
Shorthorns won the champion prize and 
prize for best females, and ran second for 
the cup for the best male with a cross-ox so 
like a Shorthorn that no man can tell the 
difference.” 

The Devons made a fine display, the 
number ofentries being larger and the 
animals of ahigher order of merit than 
for some years. The Scotch breeds were 
not represented in large numbers, and 
those shown notof ahighorder. This is 
probably the result of the extraordinary 
demand for the Scotch polled breeds, 
which have made it more profitable to 
keep young bulls for breeders rather than 
to steer and feed them for exhibition. 
From a look over the reports the theory of 
some cattle men that the Shorthorn is 
giving way before other breeds, seems, in 
its original home, to be entirely contra- 
dicted by the results of this exhibition. 

Mr. W. W. Coe, of Coldwater, sent us 
the past week a very handsome ear of 
Leaming corn. It is of good length, the 
kernels very deep, and cob closely filled to 
the very tip with good kernels. The cob, 
measuring only that part on which there 
is corn, is nine inches in length, very 
heavy, and from the depth of the kernels, 
quite small. Mr. Cole says: 

“‘T forward to you an average ear of 
the Leaming corn. I procured the seed 
two years ago from Pennsylvania. My 
soil is oak openings. It yielded this year 
on wheat stubble 125 bu. ears, was cul- 
tivated twice each way only. I am satis- 
fied if it had received proper care and 
attention through the growing season it 
would have yielded 150 or 160 bu. per 
acre. Of six varieties planted | this was 
much the best in every respect. 

——____—__ 4 ¢e ——____——_ 

“A poraTo named “Queen of the Valley,” is 
extensively raised in certain parts of New York, 
and a member of the Elmira Farmers’ Club, 
who has tried it, says: ‘I planted a peck of 
this variety, all the seed I had, and the yield 
was poor, although better than of other varie- 
ties planted under similar conditions, and the 
tubers had better size. ge et Lew on 
growth, stocky and strong. e potatoes 
somewhat te§ and they ripen _about with the 
late Rose, earlier than the Chili, but consider- 
ably later than the Early Rose. I found flavor 
and quality of the one mess cooked very good.’ 








SELECTION QF SHORTHORNS 
FOR BREEDING. 


[A paper read by Prof. Samuel Johnson, of the 
Agricultural College, at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Shorthorn Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
held at Lansing, Dee. 21 and 22, 1882.} 

At first thought 1t may scem quite a 
commonplace matter of business to select 
the animals that shall be a fit foundation 
for a herd of Shorthorns, so simple per- 
haps as to seem unworthy of attention on 
an occasion like this. But what tyro in this 
business who has had the experience of 
making his first selections, has not found 
himself sorely puzzled many times in his 
choice and decisions? Old and long es- 
tablished breeders of unquestioned repu- 
tation and probity advise the purchase of 
animals strong in the Bates blood. Others 
quite asreputable favor the Booth sorts; 
while otherssay the plain bred cattle will 
be found most valuable for.practical breed- 
ers. Onesaysthe Duchesses, or the Rose 
of Sharons are the best Short- 
horns in the world. Another has more 
faith in the Young Marys, or Phyllises. 
One says buy only animals of a red color; 
while another asserts that roan and white 
have been distinctive markings of good 
Shorthorns since the days of Robert and 
Charles Colling, the great improvers, 
hardly founders, of this celebrated breed. 
Breeders differ widely it would at first 
sight seem. Thereis sharp, positive con- 
tradiction among those long engaged in 
the busingss. The farm journals praise 
or condemn families or tribes as well as 
individual animals,as sound judgment and 
desire to benefit their readers, or as 
whim, fashion, or personal gain may dic- 
tate, until the beginner in the business 
comes to feel that Solomon was hardly 
right when he uttered the proverb that in 
a multitude of counselors there is safety. 
It willat least not be considered irreverent 
to affirm that the wisest of men had no 
idea of the pleasures and perplexities that 
are a part of the business. Ithink I have 
pictured the experience of most men who, 
desirous of engaging in the business con 
amore perhaps, but with conditions that 
made them very desirous to make it a 
financial success, haye found themselves 
in a quandary when they came to the 

oint of purchasing their first animals. 

Vow I do not write or speak on this topic 
ex eathedra; but only to present a few 
suggestions briefly, that some experience 
and observation has led me to conclude 
will be found sound in theory and prac- 
tice. Certain it is that upon the selection 
of the animals that are to form the foun- 
dation of a herd the success or failure of 
the breeder very largely depends. . Right 
here Iam inclined to ask what do we 
breed Shorthorns for? Not because the 
are ornamental in green pastures or well 
managed stables. It is for profit. It is 
because men believe that in Shorthorns 
we have a breedjthat makes better returns 
for foodand care than any other. Now they 


.can pay only in two ways: Ist, by selling 


them fcr brauding purpeges; 2d, by the 
returns made in milk product and beef. 
Now as to. the first point, the 
great demand of our time is for good cat- 
tle with good pedigrees for breeding pur- 
poses. ot cattle whose pedigrees of g. 
d. and g. g.d. cover an ordinary page of 
a sale catalogue, but possibly as indi- 
viduals of not much merit; but cattle that 
have individual excellence, from families 
renowned for merit rather than for fancy 
= and the aristocracy of their lineage. 

ow there is, I believe, a rea] aristocracy 
of Shorthorns, as thereis ot men; but you 
know it is not always the man with the 
finest coat and the most outside show that 
carries off the prize in life’s contests. So 
it is not, although there have been some 
strange delusions on this point and fash- 
ion has had a strong sway, the bluest 
blood that makes the best and most pro- 
fitable animal. 

Now I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that there is not a demand for 
Shorthorns of the most renowned and high 
priced families—but I mean to say that 
there will be ten customers for an animal 
of individual excellence and good pedigree 
that is nothing exceptional, that can be 
sold for a moderate price, where you will 
have one for an animal you cannot afford 
to sell unless you secure a long price. I 
have failed to read the signs of the times 
aright in regardto this business, if there 
is not a healthy reaction in the sentiment 
on this subject among breeders generally, 
a disposition to encourage the breeding 
of useful cattle, to admit the good quali- 
ties of Shorthorns of all tribes and families, 
and less of the effort so apparent in recent 
ome to show that only a fewof the F.F. 

.’s were worthy of attention. As Ameri- 
cans we delight to be in the fashion, and 
the effort to keep pace with fancy notions 
in this business es fora decade of years 
past proved a losing and too often a ru- 
inous business to those who had engaged 
init. Ihail it asa good omen—an indica- 
tion of wise reaction, when some of the 
oldest and most successful breeders of the 
country are outspoken in their views of 
the wisdom of selecting this class of cattle 
to breed from. Now 1am not criticising 
either the right or the wisdom of the men 
who pay long prices for breeding animals. 
I concede to all of them due respect for 
their enterprise; but I object most decided- 
ly to their absurd claimsas to the simon 
pure character and superior qualities of 
their cattle—so immaculate that they 
would be contaminated by an infusion of 
the blood of other families. An eminent 
authority says: ‘“‘Itis difficult to under- 
stand how the practice of adhering to a 

articular strain of blood, however excel- 

ent, whose infertility enables the owners 

to maintain a monopoly in it, can be 

worthy of commendation on any public 
ound.” 

The Shorthorns are not a fancy race of 
cattle; but are on the contrary pre-eminent 
in useful and profitable qualities—su- 
perior for the farmer’s use for the profitable 
production of beef and milk, to all other 
breeds. And their acknowledged pre- 
eminence in these qualities has not been 
established, nor can it be maintained by 
adhering to special strains of blood while 
disregarding the qualities of the individ- 
uals. Good growing and feeding animals, 
with an even distribution of the best 
quality of flesh are not very common in 
any breed, while the union of these ex- 
cellences with excellence at the pail is 
still less common. It is therefore a fact 
with which all impartial breeders are 
familiar, that to maintain the extraordin- 
ary combination of profitable qualities for 
which the Shorthorn race has been so long 
distinguished, itisessential that our range 
of selection should be as wide as we 
choose to go within the limits.of sound 
Shorthorn blood. And this, not alone be- 





cause a wide field is required to secure 





animals of the desired characteristics, 
but also because of the undeniable fact, 
that as a rule, cattle that are not inbred 
are more growthy feeders, and larger 
milkers than animals that | have 
been closely inbred. Whatever there- 
fore may be the chances of profit to 
the .individual feeders who choose to 
speculate in what are called fancy strains 
of blood, itis obvious that the public in- 
terest is best subserved by the more liberal 
and catholic system of selecting from the 
best of all the approved families, that are 
available and of the desired characteris- 
tics, and by refusing to give a blind ad- 
herence to animals of any special strains 
of blood. So much for the different 
strains of blood and families in a general 
way. To be alittle more specific, breed- 
ing cows should be selected from families 
noted for general excellence. Some 
families seem to combine in much larger 
proportion than others the qualities that 
are specially desirable for breeding pur- 
poses, such as quality, feeding habit, a 
large milk yield. A cow giving a good 
supply of milk will be more valuable as a 
breeding animal than one that does, not. 
It isimportant so far as the growth of 
the produce is concerned, and oe sitet 
in perpetuating the quality of the descend- 
ents. 

Shorthorn cows for breeding ought to 
be of good--not excessive—size; cows with 
a vigorous, substantial look about them, 
thick through the heart, giving ample 
space for the vital organs. I think itmay 
be fairly said that we have too many 
undersized animals in our Shorthorn 
herds. While size may not be the most 
essential point, it is still a matter of im- 
portance. I do not like to see mature 
cows of this breed weighing less than 
1,400 to 1,600 pounds. The line of fash- 
ionable breeding adopted by some has re- 
sulted not only in decreased size, lack of 
substance and vigor; but it has unfor- 
tunately too often modified and limited 
the susceptibility and power of the ani- 
mal for breeding, so that as I have already 
intimated, such breeding induces infer- 
tility, and too often barrenness. The be- 
ginner who is making his first selections 
will do wellto purchase cows that have 
approved themselves as regular breeders 
of good animals; this is often better than 
taking the risk of buying a young animal 
whose value asa breeder is yet to be de- 
termined. A gentleman who has expend- 
ed a large sum for Shorthorns to estab- 
lish a herd, stated his rule in buying as 
follows: ‘‘Pedigree first, beast after- 
wards; and unless both were good I did 
not buy.” 

Mr. Richard Stratton, one of the most 
widely known and respected of English 
breeders, is said ‘‘to have studied and 
practiced breeding for the animal’s sake 
more than for fashionable tastes. He 
went for sound constitution, good quality 
of flesh, and abundant milking properties. 
He looked to pedigree not for its long des- 
cent, but to assure himself that the im- 
mediate ancestors avere good] ond of a 
goed family of good animals.” His suc- 
cess in the show ring and sales of stock at 
long prices for many years give emphatic 
approval of the soundnesss of his opin- 
ions. 

The individual merit of the animal as 
well as the pedigree is important. I 
think the order should be the animal, then 
the pedigree. I question very seriously 
the theory that an inferior animal with a 
good pedigree, will be likely to get better 
stock than one of individual excellence, 
but with perhaps a much shorter, plainer 
pedigree than the other. ‘‘There is much 
more probability of the reproduction of 
the characteristics possessed by the ani- 
mal than of those not manifested by it, 
but which characterized the parent.” Of 
course if those characteristics which meet 
our approval, have come down through a 
long line of ancestry, we may be almost 
confident that they will be reproduced in 
the offspring. The character of a, pedi- 
gree should be studied, rather than its 
length. 

Some one has said it is a good rule ‘‘to 
select the animal with the fewest defects, 
rather than the one with striking excell- 
ences—the latter may blind us to the 
former.” 

Care needs to be exercised in the pur- 
chase of breeding animals that they be not 
selected from herds that have been pam- 
pered, overfed until their constitutions 
have been impaired. Purchasers are al- 
most invariably disappointed in the 
growth and development of animals 
handled in this manner. 
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AMONG THE MERINOS OF VER- 
MONT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

As I have just returned from taking the 
Shorthorns mentioned in your most ex- 
cellent paper as sold by Wm. Ball, of 
Hamburg, to F. & L. E. Moore, of Shore- 
ham, Vt., I thought perhaps that a little 
account of my visit among the sheep 
breeders of Shoreham would not be out 
of place. The cattle went through in 
good shape. Being somewhat hurried for 
time our calls were rather short, but were 
heartily enjoyed by myself, By the way, 
I think Green Mountain air is very good 
to produce an appetite. The second day 
after my arrival, with Mr. L. E..Moore to 
take me around, we made calls on Y. 
Rich, Ed. Stickney, E. H. Bissell, H. S§. 
Brookins, H.W. Jones, James Forbes, Jr., 
and J.T. Stickney, which used up two days; 
then one day was spent in handling over 
the lambs that I selected from the Moore 
flock. I found the above named men 
good whole-souled fellows; want a fellow 
to come right in, make himself at home, 
and stay a week. Ihad the pleasure of 
seeing Old Banker and Rip Van Winkle, 
but both were shorn in August,so could not 
tell much about their fleeces. We handled 
a yearling ram at Joe Stickney’s, owned 
by Mr. Stickney and Mr. Williams, of 
Whiting, sired by Rip Van Winkle, that 
gives promise of lots of good things. 
Also handled several parties of yearling 
and two-year-old ewes that I thought 
were about right. Let me say right here 
that the Messrs. Moore have a party of 16 
yearling ewes that to handle are good for 
any difficulty of the eyes. A few of them 
would make trouble for the boys at our 
State Fair, or any other State Fair. 





I brought back. 31 ewe lambs and 16 
ram lambs; 30 of them were bred by F. & 
L. E. Moore, 16 bred by H. W. Jones, 
and one ram lamb bred by C. C. Forbes. 
The lambs were sired by Young Centen- 
nial or Moore’s 302, Q. C. Rich’s 112, H. 
C. Burwell’s 157 and 165, Banker, Jr., and 
one ewe lamb by Old 146, half brother to 
Centennial. Lambs came through nicely, 
after being on the road a week. Should 
very much liked to have brought home 
some of the young ewes that I saw there, 
but my pocket was hardly deep enough. 
Will be pleased to show what we have in 
the stock line to any one looking ‘after 
either sheep or cattle. 

P. §.—One of the ram iimhs, sired by 
Banker Jr., out of Lady Gold Dust (the 
dam of Van Geison Bros.’ Rough and 
Ready, which took first at our last State 
Fair), gives promise of making quite a 
good ram some day if he meets with no 
misfortune. Well, I guess I will quit 
for this time while my credit is good, 
with a Merry Christmas and a happy and 
prosperous New Year to the MIcniGan 
FARMER and its staff. 

Yours Respectfully, 
W. E. BOYDEN. 
——9¢o——_——_—_—— 
STOCK IN GENESEE COUNTY. 


We recently visited the farm of Mr. Har- 
rison Collins, situated in the southeastern 
part of this town, to look over a fiock of 
sheep, grade Merinos, that probably cannot 
be surpassed, if equalled, anywhere. The 
flock numbers 154, divided as follows: 
ewes, 70; wethers, 40; yearlings (ewes and 
wethers) 40; rams, one. From this flock 
was sheared last season 1.800 Ibs of wool, 
not including ram’s fleece, an average of 
12 lbs. per head. About six years ago Mr. 
Collins had about 100 grade Merinos, shear- 
ing on an average about five pounds per 
head. Getting interested in sheep and de- 
siring to improve his flock, he bought of 
O. C. Beals the ram Champion—price, 
$50. This ram was used on this flock for 
four years, then sold to Mr. E. Owen for 
$50, so that all it has cost to bring this 
flock of sheep to their present state of per- 
fection, has been little care‘and good man- 
agement. The sheep areall of good size; 
the wethers sell easily for $5 per head, 
whilst the ewes can be sold at from 10 to 
15 dollars per head any time; the ram at 
the head of this flock now isa Tom Thumb 
rem, recently purchase? of Mr. Reals, and 
judging by appearance will stiliadd tothe 
flock’s value. 

Mr. Collins has also some very choice 
hogs of the Chester White breed, and we 
should judge by the appearance of his 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine that Mr. 
Collins*had studied and knew just how 
much to feed without waste and yet keep 
stock in good growing condition. 


We also visited by request the farm of 
Mr. David Morse, situated about one mile 
south of Grand Blanc village. This farm 
consists of 246 acres, was formerly owned 
by Elisha Taylor, and is under a very high 
state of cultivation. The sheep on this farm 
have hitherto been all grade Merinos; but 
Mr. Morse has lately purchased afew pure 
bred Merinos of T. Gundry, probably just 
enough to make him eventually a breéder; 
in fact, this may apply to all kinds of stock 
on this farm, for we here found the Short- 
horn heifer May Queen, bred by S. Shaw 
of Mundy, with a fine heifer calf by her 
side, by Shaw’s Snyder Boy, and most of 
his cattle are high grades, In hogs we find 
here the Berkshire, from Gustin of Bay 
City; this being our favorite hog, our 
modesty will not allow us to praise them 

In horses we find here an assortment o 
all ages, from the heavy draft to the light 
carriage team; we had not time to notice 
all this stock, but the Percheron-Norman 
stallion Young Lyon, sired by (imp.) Gray 
Duke ist, dam a thoroughbred Post Boy 
mare,caused a stop. This mare is nine years 
old, is a rich chestnut in color, weighs 
about 1550 Ibs, has a fine head, good neck 
well set on to a very heavy shoulder, good 
body, short strong back, well ribbed up, 
good hips, strong legs, and last but not least 
good feet; not a blemish and as spry as a 
kitten; he has taken more prizes in his 
class than any other horse in Genesee Co. 
We could easily see this was Mr. Morse’s 
pride, but being sick and not able to take 
the care of his horse he thinks it needs he 
talks of parting with him; it would be a 
pity to let such a horse leave the county. 
We also noticed a fine carriage team of 
well matched Hambletonians. After 
spending a very pleasant hour we left,and 
on our way home, we could not help com- 
paring the stock in our neighborhood with 
that of ten years since, and seeing there is 
a vast improvement. 

We met our friend D. P. Dewey at Grand 
Blanc; he was busily engaged in loading a 
car of very fine barley, which goes to De- 
troit parties. Mr. Dewey informs us that 
his barley crop was exceedingly good this 
year and he was sending this car in asa 
sample; our curiosity was satisfied, we did 
not dare in quiry the full extent of his 
whole crop. 

We found Thos. Shaw,of Mundy, as live. 
ly as ever in making good sales; he has late. 
ly sold three calves and one cow,and has so 
reduced his stock that two cows and two 
calves are all he has left he could dispose of; 
he says the advertisement he put in the 
FARMER did the work. 

L. P. Clark has returned to Vermont. G. 
W. Stuart can now probably spend a little 
of his time with his family and other 





friends; however, he reports his sales ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Mr. Edward Parsons, who only started in 
blooded stock a year ago,has just made his 
maiden sale; he feels good, and looks 


hopefully to the future. 
Cc. C. CAMERON. 
SoutH GRAND BLanc, Dec. 27th. 
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THE MODEL AMERICAN MERINO, 
AND HOW TO PRODUCE IT. 





[A paper read by Peter Martin, of Rush, N. Y., at 
the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
way at Lansing, December 19th and 20th, 


In giving a description we make no 
reference to Delaine, Saxon, or any other 
family of sheep. It is or should be a dis- 
tinct family or breed. It is adapted to 
grow wool for-the million and has no 
competitor. 

The head should represent that of the 
bull dog rather than that of the grey- 
hound. It should be short, annals 
from the eye to nose; the shortness should 
be made up in breadth, giving good brain 
capacity, with courage and resoluteness 
to defend itself; less inclined to fright 
and more quiet in its habits. The short, 
thick head also gives a better grinding 
mill to masticate its food. The neck 
should be thick and muscular, especially 
back of the horns; medium in length, 
short rather than long, set well up on the 
shoulder, giving an ‘‘upheaded” appear- 
ance. The brisket should project well 
forward; points of shoulders should be 
wide apart, giving a broad breast tapering 
somewhat to top, setting well back and 
up, givifg great depth from the brisket to 
the top of the shoulder. The top of the 
shoulder should be high and sharp rather 
than low and broad, especially in the ram 
at maturity; the fore-legs should not be 
placed too far on outer edge of shoulder, 
put enough so as to give good space be- 
tween. The leg should be straight to the 
foot. If the legs be placed on the extreme 
out-edge, with low, flat, upright shoulder, 
they become liable to slip-shoulder under 
fatiguing drives. The barrel should be 
round, with sufficient’ depth to give 
internal organs full capacity. The back 
should be short and straight (from a point 
just back of the shoulder where there 
should be a slight drop,) to coupling. Hip 
and over loins should be broad; rump 
long, moderately sloping, holding thick- 
ness well back to the tail. 

The hind-legs should stand wide apart, 
forming nearly a straight line from hip to 
foot. The legs should incline forward 
from the hock upward, and with proper 
folds running around behind, giving the 
lege the appearance of being straight in 
all positions. The legs should be short 
rather than long, with the foot standing 
straight forward. Measurements at this 
season would be of no value. The girth 
should be large back of the shoulders in 


, Dro tion ta other parts; it should stand 


as high at shoulder 4s at hip when mi- 
tured, and should weigh from 140 to 160 
Ibs. for the ram, and from 100 to 110 Ibs. 
for the ewe. Very large or very small 
animals of any kind are not desirable; the 
medium of its kind is the best and safest 
to breed from. 

We believe we are standing on safe 
grounds when we say that no American 
Merino breeder would wholly discard 
wrinkles or folds. The only difference 
existing is in reference to what extent 
and on what parts the animal should 
possess them. While the most radical 
ideas on this point require the entire 
animal covered with wrinkles, others 
holding different views do not care to 
have more than moderate folds on the 
lower part of the neck, or a mere dewlap, 
with slight folds at elbow, flank, and tail. 
We take a medium ground, and believe it 
of great importance where the folds are 
located and to what extent they are 
present. There should be two or more 
wrinkles across the nose, a good check 
wrinkle starting immediately below the 
eye, running down connecting below the 
jaw, forming a pocket; from that to the 
shoulder there should be five prominent 
folds covering the entire neck, giving it 
the appearance of being nearly as large as 
the body. These folds should be light on 
top, increasing in size downward, con- 
necting four or five inches below the 
neck, inclining forward from the top 
downward. Very low, pendulous folds 
may be considered a fancy point; they are 
of no value and are cumbersome to the 
animal; they draw back from the cheek, 
causing a lack of density of wool on such 
parts, a very desirable point. There 
should be one or two folds running across 
lower part of shoulder or fore-leg. There 
should be from six to eight more or less 
prominent folds from back of the shoul- 
der to the flank, commencing at a point 
half way down the body, increasing in 
size downward, and extending under, 
covering the entire underside. The first 
fold back of the fore-leg should be more 
prominent, connecting below with the 
fold running across the fore leg, thus 
forming a cover at open space at elbow; 
also one or two folds running around the 
tail, connecting with folds running for- 
ward and down the thigh and flank; a 
few disconnected ones along the side of 
the hip. Folds should run down and 
across the hind-leg, overlapping to the 
hock. The upper part of the body, back 
of the shoulders to the hip, should be free 
from wrinkles or folds. 

It may be asked what value there is in 
wrinkles. It is a well authenticated fact 
that they indicate thickness and abundance 
of fleece; were it not for this no intelligent 
breeder would tolerate them. We ex- 
perience no difficulty in obtaining a 
desirable fleece on the upper part of the 
body, hence no necessity for wrinkles— 
it is the weak points usually found on the 

lain sheep that want bracing up. 

rinkles covering the back and upper 
part of the body, growing less as_ they 
approach the lower side, with smooth 
underside, are an unmitigated nuisance. 
They indicate a tight hide, more jar 
hairs, less oil on underside and neck and 
liability to be deceptive in weight of 
fleece. 

The fleece should cover all parts with 
an even length, thickness and quality, 
except outer edge of folds; the front face 
showd be clear of wool to a point one and 
a half or two inches below the eye, and 
be covered with short, fine, velvety hair. 
There should be as little space at the 
elbow and under flank as is compatible 
with the free movements of the legs; 
below the knee and hock the wool should 
not be as long, but well sect. The nose 
should be clear of tan or black spots, 
hoofs and horns also. We believe that 


density of fleece is of the first importance, 
especially for the stock ram. Length and 
quality, like the size, should be medium, 
from 2} to 2 inches in length, the latter 
for the ewe, and as fine as is compatible 
with the greatest amount of good wool. 
We have never been able to learn that 
very fine wools are of more value to the 
manufacturer except to a few who make 
a specialty of fine doeskins and broad- 
cloths, which the American Merino is not 
adapted to growing. We should guard 
against a tendency to go too far the other 
way; we cannot afford to grow a mere 
blanket or carpet wool on our sheep. The 
fleece should open up and down in seams. 
The outer surface should be dark, open- 
ing to a buff or cream color rather than 
white; it should show a distinct crimp 
from the roots to the outer end. 

How to produce them, may be easier 
said than done, when we take into consider- 
ation the many transformations they have 
ca through since their introduction. 

reeders of sheep differ more widely on 
essential points than do the breeders of 
other animals. All horsemen would agrée 
that the form of the cart horse would not 
be the best for the trotter. In looking 
over our flocks we frequently see speci- 
mens varying from the mutton type to 
the small Negreti. And yet there are no 
hidden secrets in_ the principles of breed- 
ing. Is it a wonder that so few flocks, if 
any, stand on the medium ground com- 
bining the best type of the American 
Merino? We may say that there is no 
flock or individual animal absolutely 
reliable. 

What one man builds another pulls 
down, and vice versa. In the first place, 
let us educate ourselves as to what is the 
best combination of all the different types, 
and then stick to it, regardless of what 
others may say. We would advise close 
breeding under existing circumstances, as 
it enables us to know the material we 
have to work with. If new blood be 
resorted to, it should be of the same 

eneral character, and if possible stronger 
in all respects; always bearing in mind 
that if we wish to raise the reservoir the 
fountain head must be highest. The 
pedigree of the animal himself should not 
be accepted as sufficient evidence of the 
suitability of a sire, unless the animals 
through which his lineage trace be known 
to correspond with the general character 
of the fiock in which he is to be used. 
The generally accepted theory that weak 
points should be corrected by correspond- 
ing strong points in the opposite sex, is 
correct in grading up or,patching up 
minor or fancy points, but a violent cross 
should never be made in a stud flock. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRADE OF 1882. 





The past year has been a very satisfac 
tory one to those having cattle for sale. 
The average prices for 1882 were higher 
then have been known since the war, and 
taking the differonce imthe value of cur 
money as compared with that time and it 
will be seen that stock has been worth more 
money on a gold basis. The following 
were the receipts of cattle, sheep and hogs 
for 1882, and for comparison we also 
give the receipts for the five preceding 


Cattle. Sheep. 


5,072 
54,612 

Those marked with a star include the receipts 
at King’s Yards, 

The opening of the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railway has given our drovers a 
new route to Buffalo, and a large number 
of cattle, sheep and hogs from the central 
portion of the State which formerly came 
to Detroit, have been shipped direct to 
Buffalo. 

The shipments of cattle from Detroit 
to Buffalo, during 1882 were smaller than 
heretofore, as the demand from the loca] 
trade required the larger portion of the re- 
ceipts to supply it. The number of 
stockers received was also much smaller 
in number, and this cut down the ship- 
ments to a large extent. In past years, 
large numbers of western cattle have been 
brought into this market to supply the 
home trade, while the number for 1882 
was comparatively small, the number of 
Michigan cattle shipped out largely ex- 
ceeding in numbers those brought in from 
the west. The year closes with prices from 
25 to 50 cents per hundred higher than at 
the close of 1881, while for the year the 
prices have averaged about 75 cents per 
hundred higher. 

The sheep trade throughout the year has 
been a satisfactory one. The demand 
from the east for, feeders has been large, 
and many thousands of Michigan sheep 
have been shipped into the western part 
of New York, where they are being fitted 
for the markets after shearing in the spring. 
The west has furnished the principal por- 
tion of the mutton for the home supply, 
the coarse wooled sheep of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas furnishing a cheaper mut- 
ton than could be raised in Michigan 
Prices for sheep in this market have aver 
ged higher during the year 1882, excepting 
the month of December, when the figures 
for 1881 and 1882 were about the same. 
The hog trade opened up the past sea- 
son at extremely high prices, reaching at 
one time $8 per hundred. Many farmers 
took advantage of this,and marketed their 
hogs. Of course they were not fat, but as 
at that time a hog weighing 150 pounds 
was worth as much as one over 200 pounds 
later in the season, the early seller prob- 
ably realized the larger profit. The mar- 
ket, closed in 1882 with hogs selling at 
$5 50 to $6 against $5 50-to $5 90 in 1881. 





That Address Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
We want the address delivered by Mr. 





Fred. Curtis,of Addison,at Lansing, before 
the Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, pub- 


lished in the FARMER. 
ers in the State need it. They ought to 
have it. Can’t you prevail on Mr. Curtis 
to furnish it? Respectfully yours, 

THOS. M. WYCKOFF. 
PonTIAC, Mich., Dec. 27th, 1882. 


The young breed- 


The Haphazard or Systematic Way— 
Which? 





COLDWATER, Mich. Dec. 28th, 1882. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


If that question were asked of every in- 
dividual farmer in Michigan, they would 
say “‘ system pays the best;” but it only 
needs a trip through the country to con- 
vince one that a systematic way of doing 
things is utterly ignored by a large—far 
too large—number of farmers. How many 
farmers know how much it costs them to 
grow and market their crops, whether the 
cost is not more than it should be or not? 
Do they know what it costs them to put 
their hogs in market? Does it pay to scat- 
ter corn and fodder around upon the 
ground to be trampled upon and wasted? 
Will stock do as well hovering and shiver- 
ing around a straw stack, picking up fod- 
der from the ground, perhaps pulling it out 
of the manure pile, as though fed under 
shelter in feed racks, cheap and inexpen- 
sive though they be? One of my neigh- 
bors just marketed some high priced pigs 
10 months old that averaged over 400 Ibs. ; 
another a lot that averaged at eight months 
150 Ibs.; now which paid the best? It is 
not to the credit of the farmer’s reputation 
or his pocket-book that so much poor and 
inferior stock is put upon the market. Ani- 
mals well cared for and well fed are worth 
more and bring more. If we expect to be 
successful and compete with our more en- 
terprising neighbors we must, by a thor- 
ough system rigidly enforced, increase the 
productiveness of our soil. Improve our 
stock by introducing better blood, and we 
need go outside of Michigan to get stock 
to do it with, thanks to such men as Avery 
& Murphy, Wm. Ball, W. L. Webber, 
Judge Marston and ahost of others, who are 
equally deserving of praise in their efforts 
to awaken an interest in the farmers of 
Michigan in the improvement of their 
stock. To awaken among the farmers a 
desire for improvement, better methods, 
&c., is my object in writing this. 
W. W. COLE. 
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Stock Notes. 


. Mr. Jown Lessiter reports the loss of » 
very fine Shropshire Down buck, one of the im- 
portation of Messrs. Hubbard Conley, from 
inflammation. 


Mr. R. B. Caruss, of St. Johns, Clinton Co., 
reports the following sales from his flock of 
American Merinos: 

To John Christ, De Witt, one ram. 

To A. D. Wood, North Lansing, one ram. 

To C. Sessions, Lebanon, two rams. 

To C. Hollister, Laingsburg, one ram. 

To G. Brush, Essex, one ram. 

To James Boyle, Ridgeville, one ram. 

To A. Nowland, Fowler, one ram. 

To M. Frink, St. Johns, one ram. 

To D. P. Willcox, Riley, one ram. 

To J. L. Holbrook, Duplain, four ewes. 


Mr. Wm. Batt, of Hamburg, Livingston 
County, reports the following sales of Short- 
horns from his herd: 

To Wm. H. Fitch, of Johnstown, Barry Co., 
cow Camilla 4th, got by Oxford Argyle 20534, 
out of Camilla 3d by John Gloster 8424, tracing 
to importation of 1816. Also heifer calf of 
above cow, got by Lord Barrington 2d 30115. 

To John A Sessions, of Ionia, the young 
Gwynne bull Duke of Ionia, by imp. 2d Duke of 
Kirklevington 26276, out of Oxford Gwynne 
2a by 4th Duke of Winfield 8048. Oxford 
Gwynne 2d was by 2d Earl of Oxford 6708. 

To same party the Young Mary heifer Tookie 
3d, by Lord Barrington 2d 30115 out of Tookie 
by Conquest 82054—Elsie by Dick Taylor 5508— 
tracing to imp. Young Mary by Jupiter 2170. 


Mr. R. B. Caruss, of St. Johns, Clinton 
County, reports the following sales from his 
herd of Galloways: 

To Mississippi Agricultural College, the year 
old heifer Hannah 8d (318), and heifer calf 
Maggie 4th (509). 

To Nebraska Agricultural College, two bull 
calves, Clinton (511), and Lochinvar Jr. (508). 

Mr. Caruss has stuck to the Galloways ever 
since 1869, and now finds these useful cattle in 
the front rank in popularity. 


Mr. JAMES Moore, Shorthorn breeder of 
Milford,Oakland County, announces that he has 
some fine young stock, both bulls and heifers, 
for sale. His herd contains fine animals of the 
Bell Duchess, Princess, Constance, Plumwood 
Lass, Donna Maria, Stapleton Lass, Rose of 
Sharon and Victoria families, and is headed by 
the bulls Bell Duke and Prince of Northum- 
berland. He reports the following recent sales 
from his herd: 

To J. Crounse,; of Highland Station, cow 
Claudine, tracing to imp. Victoria, and bull 
calf by Victor 41200. Also Hatrine, a Staple- 
ton Lass cow, and Giftie, also of same family. 

To J. A. Devine of Holly, Mountain Maid and 
Mountain Maid 5th, tracing to imp. Victoria. 


Mr. Jonn LessiTer, of Jersey, Oakland 
County, reports the following sales of Short- 
horns from his herd: 

To Wm. Kimball, Pontiac, yearling bull. 

To Wm. Lewis, Pontiac, yearling bull. 

To James Neal, White Lake, four-year-old 
cow, three-year-old heifer and two heifer 
calves. 

To Alonzo Wells, Stony Creek, bull calf. 

To J. McDonald, Horton, one cow. 

To Chas. E. Danton, Fowlerville, one cow. 
To Wm. P. Holdridge, Holly, one bull calf. 
To Andrew Johnson, Oxford, one heifer calf. 
Mr. Lessiter also reports the following sales 


of Shropshire Down sheep: 
To Wm. Brown, Davison Station, a ram 


amb. 

To Henry Lessiter, Grattan, 2 ram lamb. 

Of Southdowns, Mr. Lessiter reports the fol- 
lowing sales: 
To Miles Beardslee, Clarkston, one ram. 
To A. Hosner, North Farmington, one ram. 
To 8. Lomerson, Orion, one ram. 











(=~ Twenty-four beautiful colors of the Dia- 
mond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, Cotton, &e. 10 cts. 
A child can use with perfect success. 
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Fast Horses. 

A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer gives his views upon the paying 
of enormous prices for horses which 
promise to develop into trotters, a prac- 
tice which he deprecates as. being by no 
means beneficial, since it tends to beget a 
spirit of recklessness which often leads to 
ruin. He says: 

“There can be no doubt but that the 
high prices paid by wealthy men for fast 
horses tend to stimulate others to invest 
in such uncertain property. This is where 
the damage is done. It is this spirit of 
competition, this desire to vie with these 
wealthy owners, led on by the delusion 
that money can be made by buying this 
or that horse, simply because he has 
trotted fast, that ruins many a man. 
Nothing is so uncertain or deceptive as a 
horse which has made fast time in public. 
True he may do it again and keep on im- 
proving his record; but in a great many 
instances, in fact the majority, he does 
not. How many illustrations might be 
cited to proved that this is true? Where 
then are those dear thousands which you 
paid for this supposed to be equine won- 
der? Gone never to be seen again. 

‘‘ Breeding horses is an honorable and 
pleasant occupation, and if followed with 
care and good judgment, will result in 
success. But if you would seek that end 
avoid speculating in speed, for blanks are 
numerous and prizes few. <A trotting 
horse is the most worthless of animals» 
for after he has lost that which com- 
manded a long price, his value has de- 
parted. Iam aware that some will say 
that this or that man follows the business 
of breeding and trotting horses, and that 
he has made a success of it. There are of 
course exceptions to every rule; but in 
this case it may be set down as a fact, 
that where one succeeds, hundreds fail. 
Why will not some of those who are labor- 
ing to produce these time smashers, turn 
the same attention to raising a class of 
useful animals for road purposes? Fine 
carriage and saddle horses were never in 
greater demand, higher in price, nor 
more difficult to find than at present. 
This mania for speed threatens the total 
destruction of that useful and stylish 
hardy set of road horses which were once 
so plentiful; and as a fact that result has 
been nearly accomplished in the New Eng- 
land States already. The thousands which 
Messrs. Bonner, Vanderbilt and others, 
pay for their precious trotters, do not 
benefit the horse interests of the country 
in the least. To be sure it does en- 
courage the trotting horse interest, the 
speed mania, the everlasting longing to 
own @ horse which can go a mile in the 
twenties or below, and is good for 


nothing else. These enormous prices paid’ 


for horses do more harm than good, for 
they are indirectly the means of inducing 
many @ man to enter the field, thinking 
he can raise trotting horses which will 
realize large prices; in which attempt he 
often loses his money, spends much valu- 
able time, and ends up by selling out his 
establishment for perhaps one-tenth of its 
cost, never having produced a trotter, 
though this or that colt did promise to be 
very fast. It is next to useless for men of 
inexperience and moderate means to 
attempt to compete with the large breed- 
ing farms of Kentucky and New York 
State in producing trotting horses. Let 
speed alone and turn your attention to 
breeding the large, stylish carriage horse, 
for which you will always find ready sale 
at prices which will show a balance on 
the right side of your books.” 


ieee 
Care of Horses. 


1. Never allow any one to tickle your 
horse in the stable. The animal only feels 
the torment and does not understand the 
joke. Vicious habits are thus easily 
brought on. 

2. Never beat the horse when in the 
stable. Nothing so soon makes him per- 
manently vicious. 

3. Let the horse’s litter be dry and clean 
underneath as well as on top. Standing 
on hot, fermented manure makes the hoofs 
soft, and brings on lameness. 

4, Change the litter partially in some 
parts and entirely in others, every morn- 
ing; and brush out and clean the stall 
thoroughly. 

5. To procure a good coat on your horse, 
use plenty of rubbing and _ brushing. 
Plenty of ‘“‘elbow grease” opens the pores, 
softens the skin, and promotes the ani- 
mal’s general health. 

6. Never clean a horse in the stable. 
The dust fouls the crib, and makes him 
loathe his food. 

7. Use the curry-comb lightly. When 
used roughly it is a source of great pain. 

8. Let the heels be well brushed out 
every night. Dirt, if allowed to cake in, 
causes grease and sore heels. 

9. Whenever a horse is washed, never 
leave him till he is rubbed quite dry. He 
will probably get a chill if neglected. 

10. When a horse comes off a journey, 
the first thing is to walk him about till he 
is cool, if he is brought in hot. This pre- 
vents his taking cold. 

11. The next thing is to groom him quite 
dry, first with a wisp of straw, then with 
a brush. This removes dust, dirt and 
sweat, and allows time for the stomach 
to recover itself, and the appetite to re- 
turn. 

12. Also let his legs be well rubbed by 
the hand. Nothing so soon removesa 
strain. It also detects thorns or splinters, 
soothes the animal, and enables him to 
feed comfortably. 

13. Let the horse have some exercise 
every day. Otherwise he will be liable to 
fever or bad feet. 

14. Let your horse stand loose, if possi- 
ble, without being tied up to the manger. 
Pain and weeriness from a continued posi- 
tion induce bad habits and cause swollen 
feet and other disorders. 

15. Look often at the animal’s feet and 
legs. Disease or wounds in those parts, if 
at all neglected, soon become dangerous. 

16. Every night look and see if there is 
any stone between the hoof and the shoe. 
Standing on it all night the horse will be 
lame next morning. 

17. If the horse remains in the stable his 
feet must be “stooped.” Heat and dry- 
nese cause crack hoofs and lameness. 





18. The feet should not be ‘‘stooped” 
oftener than twice in the week. It will 
make the hoofs soft and bring on corns. 

19. Do not urge the animal to drink 

rater which he refuses. It is probably 
hard and unwholesome. 

20.. Never allow drugs to be administer- 
ed to your horse without your knowledge. 
They are not needed to keep the animal in 
health, and may do the greatest and most 
sudden mischief. 





Floors for Colts’ Stables. 


Colts should not be permitted to stand 
on a plank, cement, paved or any hard 
floor the first year, as these are liable to 
seriously affect the feet and legs. Unless 
the yard where the colts run in the winter 
has a sandy or fine, dry, gravelly soil, it 
should be well littered, so as to keep their 
feet dry. Mudor soft, wettish ground is 
apt to make tender hoofs, no matter how 
well bred the colt may be. One reason 
why the horses in one district grow up 
superior to those in another, in hoof, 
bone, muscle and action, is because it has 
a dry limestone and silicious soil. When 
the mare is at work do not let the colt run 
with her; and if she comes back from her 
work heated, allow her to get cool before 
suckling the colt, as her overheated milk 
is liable to give the foal diarrhoea.—Jowa 
Homestead. 








Riches in Hop Farming. 

At the present prices, ten acres in Hops will 
bring more money than five hundred acres in 
any other farming; and, if there is a consumer 
or dealer who thinks the price of Hop Bitters 
high, remember that Hops are $1.25 per pound, 
and the quantity and quality of Hops in Hop 
Bitters and the price the same as formerly. 
Don’t buy or use worthless stuff or imitations 
because the price is less. 


- The Farm. 














OUR FRENCH LETTER. 





The Value of Sainfoin—Pure Water for 
Animals—Action of Fertilizers on Mead- 
ows—Manures for Forest Trees—Sugar 
Beet Seed, 


Panis, Dec. 11, 1882. 
THE VALUE OF SAINFOIN. 


Attention is being drawn to the error 
farmers make, by not cultivating sainfoin 
or esparcette; it can advantageously re- 
place clover; it does not exact an essen- 
tially calcareous soil; it gives favorable 
returns on argillaceous and sandy soil. On 
a soil well prepared, sainfoin can be sown 
with rye, or any spring cereal, and cov- 
ered in with a light harrow; 56 lbs. of 
seed per acre is suflicient. The plant 
lasts from 10 to 15 years in a soil. For 
milch cows, it should be cut when com- 
mencing to flower; for horses, when the 
seed begins to form. Asa hay, it has no 
equal for sheep during the lambing sea- 
son, as it augments the secretion of milk. 


PURE WATER FOR ANIMALS. 


A writer urges a more careful study of 
pure water and of drinks in general, in 
the economy of animals. The privation 
of water tells more rapidly on health than 
abstinence from food. In every kind of 
beverage, the part efficacious in assuag- 
ing thirst, is the water. The quantity of 
water required by an animal, varies with 
the air’s temperature ‘and humidity. A 
sheep requires least, and a pig most, 
water; horses and cattle come between. 
In the case of sheep, much water thins 
the blood; they ought never to be deprived 
of water as many shepherds practice, nor 
at the same time allowed too fully slake to 
their thirst; the latter observation applies 
also to horses. The sheep and horses are, 
of domestic animals, the most sensitive to 
impure water. For draught animals and 
sheep, warm drinks are enervating. 


ACTION OF FERTILIZERS ON MEADOWS. 


Professor Marker’s experiments on 
meadow lands, in the Bavarian and Swiss 
Alps, with superphosphates and potash 
salts, reveal two interesting facts: Soils 
dosed with these fertilizers, not only 
yielded returns 2} times greater, but three 
weeks earlier than those soils not so 
treated. It is, however, well known that 
superphosphates advance the maturity 
of all cultivated plants. But what is not 
so well known, the salts of potash also 
hasten maturity, but on one condition, 
that the soil be rich in lime. Wood ashes, 
as a consequence of their potash, proved 
an invaluable fertilizer for meadows, 
while extirpating those acid weeds pecu- 
liar to moist lands. 

France has suffered from the excessive 
destruction of her forests, especially in 
mountainous districts; hence, it is only 
natural that replanting is being largely 
resorted to. M. Muel, inspector of forests, 
has been conducting experiments with 
chemical, &c., manures, on plantations of 
pine, oak, ash and elm. It results, that 
farm-yard manure produced no results 
commensurate with the quantity applied. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers proved rather a 
hindrance than a help; whilst mineral 
manures acted in a* marked manner, 
especially on seedlings. These results are 
but natural; analysis proves that nitrogen 
figures in the composition of wood, only 
for one per cent, while the mineral salts 
range from three to seven. This may 
explain why trees grow, and even flourish, 
on soils too poor for cultivated crops. 

The Sugar Beet Root Society of the 
north of France, counsels those who de- 
sire to grow their own seed, to select for 
that purpose, medium-sized roots, of a 
pale rose color, but slightly out of the soil, 
and having neither too few, nor too 
many leaves. A spindle-shaped root is 
preferable, but not with a narrow crown, 
as that indicates a tendency to run to 
seed. Replant early; cover well, and 
avoid nitrates, guano and sheep manure. 


> 





A French Silo. 

A correspondent of the London Times 
has been visiting the largest silo in Eu- 
rope, that of the Vicomte Chezelles, at 
St. Pierre I’Oise, France, and writes up 
what he saw in a lengthy article, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

“‘The structure is at one and the same 
time an excellent barn and perfect silo, 
and may be described as an oblong open 
shed, roofed with tiles, 261 feet in length, 





2 feet wide, 14 feet high, to all appear. 


ance a building under which the cereal 
crops should be stored; it is, in fact, a 
Dutch barn. Bunt the floor, instead of be- 
ing level, is sunk some ‘twelve feet, the 
walls are lined with rough stones and ce- 
ment, and the floor is paved and the bot- 
tom level is drained. In this pit, which 
may be compared to the hold of a ship, 
there is at this date stored the produce of 
170 acres of trefoil, lucerne, tares and 
grass. This produce nearly fills the whole 
pit, a space being reserved at one end for 
the remnant of last year’sensilage. As the 
forage was cut by mowers, five men fol- 
lowed and loaded the carts, and the green 
stuff was delivered at the side of the silo 
into the carriers of a powerful chaff-cut- 
ting machine, three men feeding it astwo 
men pitched the forage off the carts. Thus 
ten men are occupied and were paid by 
piece-work, $2 to $4 per 24 acres, accord- 
ing as the crops were light or heavy. The 
chaff-cutter, driven by steam, goes on in- 
cessantly, and the cut green grass is stored 
by acouple of workmen, and moreover, 
twice a day two bullocks or two horses 
are walked over the mass and give it 
compactness. A sprinkle of salt is added 
occasionally,and gives an appetizing flavor 
which animals like. As soon as filled, 
and without boards, straw, or other cov- 
ering, about a foot to 18 inches of earth 
(here a sandy soil) is laid over the surface 
of forage, and the store is made complete, 
and forms in three or four months the 
ensilage which will be mainly the winter 
food of the farm stock. 

This writer describes the opening of the 
silo, and says: , 

“Thave had what may be called the 
first ‘spit’ of new ensilage in my hands, 
and have fed with both the new and the 
old ensilage the bullocks, seeing them 
take it as a horse does a mouthful of hay, 
eating with a relish. The appearance of 
the building was that of a great barn, and 
as a matter of fact the roof sheltered 
much of the cereal produce of a farm of 
over 500 acres. Wheat and oats in the 
straw, from the floor to the angles of the 
roof, formed the upper story of the mass 
of ensilage that was below, and separated 
by a thin stratum of sandy earth. To reach 
the ensilage, of course, a portion of the 
super-imposed grain had to be removed; 
next the earth was shoveled aside, and 
then appeared the brown black of the 
fodder, like compressed burnt hay. The 
smell was rather agreeable than otherwise, 
much the same as comes from breweries. 
The temperature of the mass was decided- 
ly high, almost more than the hand could 
bear; but this circumstance was not con- 
sidered any objection, and the previous 
year’s experiment had proved that such 
temperature was unattended by any dan- 
ger. I took three samples, packed them 
in tin cases, and sent them off to England 
for analysis. I also took a fourth sample 
of the old (1881) stock, that portion which 
had been thrown in uncut at the end of 
the silo then unroofed, and upon which 
much rain had fallen. This section is cer- 
tainly damaged and inferior, but it is not 
so bad but that it is still eatable, after 
having been uncovered and exposed to 
the air during the past summer. Cer- 
tainly the opening of the silo was a suc- 
cess. The food stored there was good 
provender for the coming winter. 

‘*One of the drawbacks to ensilage, as 
commonly understood, is the supposed 
necessity to protect the body ofthe bulk 
each time a portion ‘is cut away, and to 
consume such portion within 24 hours. 
The practice at Chateau Boulleaume dis- 
perses such ideas, for the ensilage: is 
simply cut away as wanted, just as would 
be a few trusses of hay from an ordinary 
stack. This fact promises, therefore, that 
cubes of ensilage, instead of being regard- 
ed as so much perishable green food, may 
be eventually made into marketable 
blocks for dairy and other cattle, thus 
extending its use, which is now limited to 
consumption on the farm where it is pro- 
duced. Should this expectation be realized, 
a great proportion of English forage, 
grass, etc., is likely in the future to be 
made into ensilage without farmers wait- 
ing for sunshine to make their hay. Prac- 
tice has already proved the value of ensi- 
lage. The quantity given daily is about 
20 pounds to horses; 50 to 70 pounds to 
cows; but, of course, some nitrogenous 
food may also be profitably mixed with 
it.” 


> 





Cause of Scabby Potatoes. 


A New Jersey correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman has been experiment- 
ing to ascertain the cause of scabby pota- 
toes, and reports to that paper as follows: 

“Many persons are convinced that the 
trouble is caused by a fungous growth, 
and is a disease. Others are as firmly 
convinced it is caused or assisted by the 
use of fresh fermenting manure; earth- 
worms are charged by others with the 
mischief, and white grubs, wire-worms, 
cut-worms, and other insects, bear their 
share of the responsibility. For two years 
past I have been investigating this sub 
ject, endeavoring to trace the cause. I 
am convinced this is due to attacks by 
wire-worms, and nothing else; the com 
mon, hard-shelled, round-bodied, numer- 
ous-legged Julus, which belongs to the 
family Myriapoda, and is a worm and not 
an insect, being referred to. I have 
grown potatoes the past two years under 
various circumstances—in soil without 
manure, or fertilized with artificial 
manures, With horse manure, cow manure, 
both mixed, and fresh and old manure; in 
new ground, in swamp muck and with 
leaf-mould; and lastly, Ihave kept pota- 
toes in soil in separate earthen flower 
pots, with white grubs, cut-worms and 
with wire-worms, and where there were 
no wire-worms the potatoes were smooth 
and free from injury. The worst pota- 
toes were grown with swamp muck, leaf- 
mould and old manure. In old, un- 
manured ground, and where artificial 
fertilizers were used, the potatoes were 
clean and smooth. In the pot with cut- 
worms, and the dark grey grubs, of what 
I take to be a species of Aphodius or dung 
beetle, and very plentiful where fresh and 
old cow manure was used in the hill, the 
potatoes remained perfect. Where the 
white grubs were, the potatoes were 
eaten, and large holes with coarse marks, 
as if made With a small gouge, were dug 
deeply into them. In the pot with the 
wire-worms the three potatoes were badly 





scabbed over, and the worms were found 


curled up in their usual way in the shal- 
low holes which they had made. There 
was no indication of any fungus in the 
potatoes when they were examined by the 
microscope, but the surface was found to 
be eaten into and discolored, and the bark 
or skin of the potato had swollen and 
grown over the edges of the wounds much 
in the same way as the bark grows over 
the edges of a wound made upon a tree. 

“The wire-worm is a shining, brown, 
smooth, many-jointed creature, which I 
find to be very common when searched 
for. Each joint has two pairs of short, 
slender, hair-like legs, and the worm has 
a pair of short-jointed antenne, with 
which it feels its way as it crawls actively 
along. When at rest it is curled up 
spirally. I find them all over my manure- 
yard, under loose lumps and pieces of 
rubbish. They are very plentiful in 
moist spots, where leaves have rotted, and 
under pieces of bark, and in the leaf- 
mould in the woods. This accounts for 
the prevalence of scabby potatoes in new 
land where manure has never been used. 
They are plentiful in grass land that has 
been top-dressed, and in corn stubble that 
was manured with cow manure and 
swamp muck. I have not found any 
where clear, loose manure from New 
York city stables has been used; but I find 
them freely under the heaps of old horse 
manure, and about the pig-pens and yards. 
To avoid the trouble, it seems to be neces- 
sary to grow potatoes either upon land 
that has not been manured for some time, 
or if manure is used, to select that which 
was made during the previous winter, and 
which has not yet become infested with 
the wire-worms, or else to use artificial 
fertilizers.” 





The Future of Ensilage. 

A correspondent of Bell’s Messenger, 
published in England, writes as follows to 
that journal as to what he thinks will yet 
be done with ensilage: 

“You advocates of ensilage resemble the 
Chinese who went on burning down pig- 
styes because one accidental fire revealed 
how luscious a delicacy roast pig is. You 
don’t look at the desired end, but copy the 
identical and, it may be, wholly avoidable 
means to thatend. In ensilage what we 
want is the confinement of succulent for- 
age under pressure which first expels and 
then continues to exclude atmospheric air 
from the mass, so that it shall have no 
opportunity to oxidize. Is it indispens- 
able to tumble cartloads of stuff into a 
deep hole and trample it solid by men and 
bullocks, or to pile up bags of earth or 
stones, or barrels of other heavy material, 
upon the mouth of the filled pit till it set- 
tles like a pulpy double Gloucester in a 
press? I expect that, by a modified form 
of the hay baling-press, we shall compress 
green grass or forage into rectangular bales 
held tightly bound by stout iron wire, and 
we shall build these one upon another like 
big green bricks, in any building, whether 
brick-walled or boarded walled, that we 
happen to have available (for the walls will 
have no side-thrust to stand against); and 
as we proceed we shall fill up all crevices 
between the bales and the wall, and the 
interstices between contiguous bales, with 
chaff well trodden in. Chaff, too, at bot- 
tom, and perhaps a thickish layer of chaff 
over all, will suck up any exuded juices 
and intercept the access of moisture as 
well as air from the outside.” 


~ 4 m 





Green Rye as Fodder. 

In regard to the actual value of green 
rye used as a fodder the past season, the 
following facts may be considered, as 
given by a writer in the Baltimore Times: 

“Seven young cows in a full flush of 
milk, having calves from two to six months 
old, and having no distinguishing circum- 
stances by which a change of feed should 
fail to act upon the product of milk and 
butter with one more than another, had 
been fed for some time upon 15 pounds of 
mixed clover and timothy hay and com- 
mon meadow hay mixed, cut, wetted and 
mixed with 10 pounds of mixed corn meal 
and wheat middlings daily. The yield had 
been very regularly 112 pounds of milk 
per day and 48 pounds of butter weekly 
from the whole seven cows. The rye be- 
came ready for cutting on the 10th of May, 
when the first heads began to appear. 
The daily ration was 60 pounds, part cut 
and wetted and mixed with the meal as 
before, and part fed whole, but all was 
eaten up clean.. The ‘second week after 
feeding the rye, the yield of milk was 168 
pounds per day, and the weekly make of 
butter increased to 65 pounds. It will be 
seen that the fresh, green fodder, while it 
largely added to the produce of milk, did 
not quite increase in proportion to the 
yield of butter, for while on dry feed six- 
teen pounds of milk made a pound of but- 
ter, eighteen pounds were required when 
the rye was fed. As the rye approached 
to blossoming and became heavier, and 
the weather became warmer, the ration o¢ 
meal was decreased gradually until but six 
pounds of mixed feed were given daily,and 
at the present writing the yield of milk 
is slightly decreased, but the weekly churn- 
ing has undergone no diminution.” 





Agricultural Items, 
THE secret of good farming lies in the rota- 
tion of crops. 








One’s best results often come from trying 
again, after failure. ; 





Tue Elmira Farmers’ Club recently passed 
its thirteenth anniversary. It commenced with 
ten members, all of whom still survive. It is 
doing a good work for the agricultural interests 
of the vicinity. 





At a recent agricultural exhibition at Luden- 
burg, in Germany, was exhibited a threshing 
machine which was driven by electricity 
at the rate of 1,400 revolutions a minute, and 
which at the same time illuminated the inclos- 
ure in which it worked. 





At the Dairy Show at Milwaukee, the fancy 
cheese exhibit was very large, and ‘while some 
exhibits were of foreign manufacture, the 
greatest part of the sap-sagos, Brickstone, Ro- 
quefort, and all other known kinds, fragrant 
and otherwise, were of American manufacture, 
showing that no climate or country issafe from 
Yankee imitation. 





THE sprouting of potatoes is generally. pre- 
vented by 2 short exposure to either freezing 
cold or scalding heat. Pouring scalding water 
over them and then drying quickly prevents 





spoiling. It is therefore plain that seed pote- 





: 
toes must be preserved from such a degree Of 
either heat or cold 2s would destroy the germ, 
from fifty to fifty-five degrees being safe. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Kansas Farmer 
says he has béen experimenting with sorghum 
as fodder for farm stock, and finds one acre of 
it equal to an acre of corn. His cattle eat it 
readily, consuming stalk and all, and it makes 
them as sleek and fat as corn-fed stock. He 
plants in hills, about double the quantity he 
would use if he were cultivating for sirup, and 
when the seed is ripe, cuts, shocks and cures, 
same as corn fodder. If eut before frost, he 
says, it will retain its sweetness all winter. 





D. D. T. Moore says: ‘Many animals are 
ruined or die because they are not properly 
cared for when ailing from accident or disease. 
Many a crop is a partial or total failure because 
it was not planted, cultivated or harvested in 
season. The lack of good sheds, stables, ete., 
often causes great waste of forage and other 
losses. The use of poor seed often loses a 
crop, and the lack of good implements is fre- 
quently very damaging. Failure to exercise 
brains in planning and management is very ex- 
pensive.” 





JUDGE EATON, of Ottawa, JIL, notes, in an 
article on the history of the Irish potato, a fact 
which many farmers have observed, despite 
the assurance by scientists that ‘mixing in 
the hill is impossible:’? ‘A curious fact con- 
nected with the growth of the Irish potato, and 
which most farmers have no doubt observed, is 
that they will hybridize in the hill. Plant a 
red and a white potato in the same hill, or so 
near together that their bearing roots will in- 
terwine, and part of the tubers of either plant 
are liable to be marked with red and white 
patches, or one-half may be red and the other 
half white. This is an interesting field for the 
investigation of some one inclined to the 
work.” 








“ Buchu-Paiba.” 
Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney 
Diseases. $1. Druggists. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A RARE CUANGE! 


—-THE- 


RURAL NEW-YORKER 


— AND THE — 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 


With the valuable Free Seed Dis- 
tributions of the Rerat, 


ALL ONE YEAR FOR 


$3.00! 


The R. N.-Y.is the great Pop- 
ular Farm, Fruit and Garden 
Weekly of America. 


3” Ask those who know, or send for 
Free specimen copies and judge for your- 
self. 


34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


ks, Velvets, 


PLUSHES ! 


Ladies in pursuit of either of 
the above will find it decidedly to 
their advantage to look at our 

















Stock. We are carrying Larger 
Lines than at any previous sea: 
son, and our Prices are usually 
Lower than the Lowest. 


William H. Elliott 
139 Woodward Ave. 


LOOSE’S EXTRACT 


RED 


(LOTER. lass 


THE GREAT Blood Purifier ‘ 











SSH’INUV EL 


lt CURES Rheumatism, Cancer, Salt 
Rheum, Scrofula and Erysipelas. 
PRICE, $1.00 per PINT BOTTLE 
NOTICE, 

No family should be without LOOSE’S RED 
CLOVER PILLS. They cure Dyspepsia, In- 
ee and bean pe and act on the liver and 
kidneys. In boxes of 25 pills, 25c., 5 boxes, $1. For 
sale by all druggists, or address J. M. LOOSE & 
CO., Monroe, Mich. Send for testimonials, Be- 
ware of imitations, and get only the genuine. Far- 
rand, Williams & Co., Swift & Dodds, James E 
Davis & Co,, wholesale agents, Detroit. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
| 1S A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


















tion, a es 
Malaria, oe 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney> 
et eee ee 
one should take a nae," 
4- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 













KIDNEY-WORT 


ANIMALS. 
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SICK HEADACHE 
* For the relief and 

















S ] M M @) | S cure of this distressing, 
Sr, >a affiictiont ake Sim- 


mons Liver Regulator, 
MALARIA, 
Persons may avoid 
all attacks by occa- 
sionally taking a dose 
of Simmons Liver Reg 


REGUL ATO |s@ ulator to keep the liver 


= in healthy action. 


CONSTIPATION 
Should not be regarded asa trifling ailment, Nature 


demenés the utmost regularity of th 
Therefore assist Nature by tabiag ‘imanons Lives 
Regulator; it is so mild and effectual, 

“ BILIOUSNESS. 

ne or two tablespoonfals will relieve ali 

— —— to billious state, such = F atom 

172, : Drowsiness, distress afte 
bitter, bad taste ia the mouth. — 

DYSPEPSIA. 

The Regulator will p>sitively cure this dreadful 
disease. We assert empatical y what we know to 
be true, 

COLIC. 


Children euffering with colic soon experience 
relief when Simmons Liver Regulator is adninister- 


ed, 
The Regulator restores th i i 
and enriches the im werished = eae 
“fieume —. “A sennine, which always has 
er a i 
i——KV—«8 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or eounterfeited. This is 
especially true of afamily medicine, and it is 
positive proof that the remedy imitated is of 
the highest value. Assoon as it had been 
tested and proved by the whole world that 
Hop Bitters was the purest, best and most 
valuable family medicine on earth, many 
imitations sprung up and began to steal the 
notices in which the press and the people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffer- 
ing invalids to use their stuff instead, expect- 
ing to make money on the credit and good 
name of H. B. Many others started nostrams 
put up in similar style to H. B., with various 
devised names in whicb the word ‘“ Hop” or 
‘* Hops’’ were used in a way to induce people 
to believe they werethe same as Hop Bitters. 
All such pretended remedies or cures, no 
matter what their style or name ts, and -es- 
pecially those with the word ‘‘Hop” or 
‘Hops’? in their name or in any way con- 
nected with them or their name, are imita- 
tions orcounterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none ofthem, Use nothing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of green hops 
on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against 
dealiug in imitations or counterfeits. 


A SAMPLE 
FREE TO -ALL! 








per year. We _ this Sugar Spoon 
away to every 
scriber, as a sample of other premiums. 
Tea Spoons, Forks &c. of same design 
oe These goods are manufac 
of the Finest Cast Stee! and plated 
with Pure Nickle and Silver. “All the 
objectionable qualities of German Silver 
Brass, which are known to have a dis 
agreeable taste, and are, when a little 
worn, yey will be avoided in the 
use of these 


and of fi 
UNB 


o eaREE is ll & old 
& well known, 
established - on ae a 

peper (not a mon con’ 
special od in its Agricultur 
Department, under the ¢ 

Prof. Meehan. The 
Department has a national reputation, 
Fashion notes, cooking receipts, man- 
agement end care of Suildre . Fancy 
work. Stories all ee none sen- 
sational or continued. Detective Skotches, expvses 
sharpers and hum . Mose Sinners humorous 
letters, Personal Gossip, and Biographical £ketches 
avery week. Address 


TRIBUNE & FARMER, Phila.. Pa 
$6.25 for 39 cts. 


Any one sending me 39c. and the addresses of 10 
acqua:ntances will receive by return mail goods 
(not recipes) thet net $5.25. This is an honest of- 
fer to introduce staple goods. If you want a for- 
tune, a t now. Js D. —— Box'127, Buffalo, NY 
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URSERY AND CREAMERY WANTED. 
Choice locat:ons for both in new town at rail- 
road cr ssing at center of No, 1 county in North- 
w ster: Missouri. I will aid the right men with 
partial means, but the men must be all right or they 
need n tapply. Wide awake merchant wanted at 
same place. Send for list of 80 to 640-acre 
FARMS FOR SALE. Address 
C.G. COMSTOCK, Albany, Gentry Co., Mo. 
st. 


jw 





ANTED.—TO RENT OR BUY A FARM 
rom 75 to 100 acres; would pay rent in ad- 
vance. Address GEO. NOSBIG, No. 8 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 1t 


HOLSTEINS! 


4.25 PURE BRED 





The Largest and Choicest Importations ever 
brought to this country. §28’"Every animal select- 
ed by a member of the firm in person, and all from 
the deepest milking families. It will pay every 
buyer to see this herd before purchasing. [2 Also 


& SUPERIOR Srock of 


CLYDESDALE AND 
HAMBLETONIAN 

"Personal inspection solicited. Catalogues on 

application. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OIL CAKE. 


GROUND AND UNGROUND. 
GENUINE OLD PROCESS. 
NO BENZINE USED. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD & Co, 


d26-13 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock perfectly withont atten- 











Farm Sded Manual—history, ip- 
cts Grains Graoes Potstons LOcte. 
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HinANy SIBLE Y.#,00.,Seeqe™=9, 











Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H. 
d12-4t 


Queen she South 
PortTéaSsie 
FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal for — 
Family le 









Simpson & Gault Co, 
ccesgors to STRAUB MLL CO, 
- CINOGINNATI, 0. 
021-3m. 











Established 1840. 
THE CELEBRATED 


“BRADFORD” 
PORTABLE MILL. 


CORN, WHEAT & FEED, 
FLOUR HILL MACHINERY. 
—> Send for descriptive Circu- 
= lar. Address plainly 
THOS.BRADFORD & Co. 
174, 176, 178 W. Seeond 8t., 

CINCINNATI, 0. 


or G. 8. WORMER & SONS, Agente, 
Detnerr, Mic. 
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There is no excuse for suffering from 
CONSTIPATION 


and other diseases that follow a dis- 
ored state of the Stomach and Bow- 
fe1:, when the use of 


DR. HENRY BAXTER'S 


MANDRARE SITTERS 


Will give immediate relief, 
After eoustivation follows 


Biliousness. Dyspepsia, 
a indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidnoys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, -nss of 
Appetite, Jaundice aa- 
oplexy, Palpitations. 
a Eruptions and Skin Dis» 
eases, etc., all of which these 


Bitters will speedily cure by removing thecanse, 


: and permanent cure by the use of these Bitters 
# Being tomic and mildly purgative they 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Price 25 cts. per bottle. 
For salo by all dealers in medicine, Send 
address for pamphlet, free, giving fall directions, 
IIENBY, JOHNSON & LORD, Props., Burtington, Vt. 








Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


An electrified, vegetable, internal or external Pain 
Destroyer that is used and prescribed by our most 
eminent physicians, it giving instant relief in Asth- 
ma. Catarrh, Hay Fever, Coughs. Hoarseness, 
Croup, Quinsey Diphtheria, Neuralgia of the Stom- 
ach or Bowels, Piles, Burns,Scaids Sore or Gran- 
ulated Eyes, {nflamed, Caked or B:oken -Breasts, 
Sore Nipples, Chafes on Babies or Adults, Poison- 
ons Wounds, Broken Bones, Childtnins, Sore Corns 
and Ingrowing (oe Nails. It will penetrate to the 
bone in man or beast in a very few moments, and is 
soothing. cooling, heaiing, cleansing, 8 rengthen- 
ing and relieves eoreneas, swellings and painful in- 
juries as soon as it is thoroughly applie Also a 
curative in Pink Eye, Epizeo ic. Sore Month, 
Sore Eyes, Coughe, Swelled Glande, Horse Dis- 
temper, Kicks,Calks,Galls Scratcces, Hoof Bound, 
Quarter Cracks, DisearedFrogs, Sprains, Strains, 
Cracked or Sore Teata, ('‘aked or Garget Bag, it 
having no equal in curative pro erties and flies 
will not trouble flesh wounds where Sharpsteen’s 
Lavender Ointment is used. Sold by druggists at 
25 and 50cents, Veterinary vse $1 50 per pound. 
Farrand, Williams & Co . Wholesale Agents, De- 
troit, Mich.. and James Crosher, 83 Front St, N.Y. 

DR H. SHARFSTEEN, Proprietor, Marshall, 


Mionarch and Young America 
"Nye CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 
CAST CAST-STEEL GRISDERS. 
Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes, Will grind 
faster, run easier, and wear long: 











. Send for cir- 
anufantured by = 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO. 
8?, LOUIS. MO. 
oldeow6t 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
forces fuseriant M Whise 








$i00. Mackage with direcione A Beale, & fe 
San, amaze on silvers A. Le SMITH & 0c Sole in» Padatiney lle 
olUeow18t 


(NEW CARDS FOR 1883 
-OP Name neatly printed in pretty type 

on 60 ENANEL CHROMO Cards, no 3 

alike, Just out, 10 ets. 20 G17 REVEL. 

EDGE, ass’d tarned corners and plain, lie. 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp'td, new em- 
hang designs, 20¢. 12 SWISS 

FLORALS, namo eovered by hand and flowers, Y5e. 
Send 23e. for now Album of Samples for Agents, Re- 
duered Priee Lists &e. 200 NEW DESIONS added this 
season. ers promptly filled, BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale, STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn. 


d26-13t 
YOUNG ME It gives prefltabie 
employmeut the 
year round. Wegivea written guarantee to fut- 
nish gord situation. rite for particulars. 
OBERLIN 1ELEGRAPH CO., Oseriix, Onto. 
di9-4t 


























LEARN TELEGRAPHY 





tion, handorwind. Simple, durable, and cheap; 

equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for cir- 

eular. HK. B. TAYLOR & cabae neal, Ind. 
e20-t 


ean now a fortune. 
fit worth @10 free. Address E. G. 
BIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y- 





Out- 





h New and very ch: ice Chromo Car ‘s,name on,I0 | 


Py & WEEK. $12 a day at homeearily made, Costly 
$72 outfitfree, Address Trur & Co. Augusta, Me. 





"WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


QPool 
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Address all orders to 'Q: 
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SOUTH HAVEN AND CASCO PO- 
MOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





Soutn Haven, Dec. 11,1881. 
Reported for the Michigan Farmer. 

This being the first meeting of the 
society since the election of officers, Mr. 
J. Lannin, the retiring President, made 
some very appropriate remarks upon the 
progress of the society during the past 
year. He spoke of the happy meetings 
and greetings which the society had 
enjoyed at our social picnic gatherings, 
and expressed « hearty wish that we 
might continue to prosper for years to 
come, as we had in the past. The South 
Haven and Casco Pomological Society 
had a name throughout the State of 
Michigan, and many other States, that we 
might well be proud of. 

He was very glad to introduce to the 
society Mr. N. Phillips, the President for 
the year 1883. Mr. Phillips was one of 
the okdest members of the society, and 
had been faithful to its best interests, 
serving as president for a number of 
years. Mr. Lannin closed by saying he 
should in the future as in the past, do all 
he coukd for the well being of the society. 


President Phillips responded by 
saying that the society began 13 
years ago with 13 members, and 
be saw no reason why it should 


not continue to grow in the future as it 
had in the past, if it only received the aid 
of all its individual members. We have 
learned very much in 13 years, and it 
seemed to him that we ought to learn 
much more in the future, for our stumps 
are out and the fruit trees are in. He 
should do his utmost for the benefit of 
the society. 

The question for discussion this even- 
ing was: ‘‘ What Material shall we Use 
for Mulching Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruits?” 

H. J. Linderman opened the discussion, 
and said that he believed that forest leaves 
were unquestionably one of the very best 
materials that we could use for mulch- 
ing emall fruits, especially strawberries; 
bet it was.impracticable for us to under- 
take to gather them from the woods and 
apply them as a mulch for fruit trees or 
small fruits, for the reason that the high 
winds will blow them all away unless we 
incur a heavy expense to cover them with 
boards or edgings so as: tomake them real 
estate. 

After trial“of several different materials 
such as straw, marsh hay, etc., he had 
come to the conclusion that the very best 
material for. winter mulching of fruit 
trees or small fruits was cornstalks cut 
up five or six inches long and put on in 
the early part of winter. He paid two 
cents a bunile for stalks, and a bundle 
world mulch a row nearly three rods 
jong. This would keep the fruit back in 
the spring, and they are not so liable to 
be injured by frosts. Currants and goose- 
berries which have been set only one year 
should be mulched in winter to prevent 
their being heaved out by severe freezing 
and thawing. Ifthe cornstalks are left 
on until the fruit ripens, they will keep 
it from getting sanded. Straw contains 
20 much foul seed that it makes a very 
unprofitable mulch. 

Mr. Palmer.—L...jeuld..mulch straw- 
berries with good clean straw cut up fine, 
and then cover with cornstalks over the 
straw. Take the stalks off in the spring 
and the straw will protect the fruit from 
eand and dirt. It was by accident that I 
discovered the benefits of cut straw as a 
mulch for strawberries. The straw had 
been carried across a portion of the bed 
of strawberries and the litter was left 
there. The increase of fruit, both in size 
and quantity on the part so mulched, was 
very great. I have always found a mulch 
good for all kinds of fruit trees and plants, 
doth in winter and summer. 

A. G. Gulley.—The objection to the use 
©” straw as a mulch is the foul seed it con- 
tains. I mulch in winter for the benefit 
of the fruit in the spring. I have found 
that any kind of mulch can be put on in 
damp, rainy, or snowy weather. I never 
remove the mulch in the spring. I have 
seen very good results when cuttings were 
muiched when planted out. 

C. M. Sheffer.—Muck is the best mulch 
ia the world. The man who has a 
genuine muck bed has a fortune. The 
most of our black ash swamps are full of 
muck. I believe a liberal application of 
muck every year on peach trees is a pre- 
ventive of yellows. Muck is good for 
apple, peach, and pear trees, or any 
thing else. 

Henry King.—I set 170 apple trees in 
Nebraska very late in the spring, and 
mulehed them with prairie hay, putting a 
Jarge fork full around each tree, and the 
result was I only lost one tree. I also 
mulched thé bodies of the trees, by tying 
tall grass around them, protecting them 
from the extreme heat and cold, thereby 
preventing sunscald and frozen sap 
blight. 

Adjourned. 

Mn. Eprror:—In the last report of the 
Pomological Society printed by you, 
where reference was made to the ‘‘collec- 
tion” presented the society by L. H. 
Bailey, Jr., for grapes please read grasses. 


J.G. RAMSDELL, 
Secretary. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 








Among the holiday displays made by 
merchants to add to the enjoyment of the 
season and charm the money from un- 


‘ clasped pocket-books, must not be forgot- 


ten the wares of the florist, beautiful but 
evanescent. All the choicest flowers are 
coaxed inte bloom to brighten the sombre 
gloom of evergreens and holly, to blos- 
som on church altars, to deck drawing- 
rooms and parlors, and tc fade in the 
glare of gaslight among folds of satin and 
tulle. The demand for cut flowers at this 
season of the year is immense; florists can 
scarcely meet it by denuding their green- 
houses of every blossom, and our Detroit 
florists this year sent to Boston and other 
Kastern cities for the required supply. 
The lover.sends his fiancee a basket of 
flowers with his Christmas offering; the 
husband selects of the-same for his wife, 





a child’s offering to her mother is a tiny 
bouquet, and friends send them flying in 
loving exchange all over the city. 

Happening in at Breitmeyer's, on Bates 
street, just a week before Christmas Day, 
we were shown a part of the supply which 
was being accumulated for ‘‘the day we 
celebrate. Here were great double 
handfuls of rosebuds, pale pink and gold, 
creamy tinted and pure white, already 
cut and thrust into wide-mouthed stone 
bottles, after being closely wrapped in 
oiled paper, and set away in the dark, 
moist air of the greenhouse. Here they 
would keep fresh and perfect in form till 
needed. Fifty Camellias each day were 
being cut; and with stems set in wet moss, 
were waiting under a blanket of white 
wadding till it came time for them to dis- 
play their beauties. On the afternoon 
before Christmas we were in again, and 
had a glimpse of piles of fragrant Roman 
Hyacinths, like heaps of newly fallen 
snow, the cherry red of Bouvardia, the 
deeper blood-red of clove-scented Carna- 
tions, the dainty shell-pink of Begonia 
bloom, lying across its glossy green 
foliage, purple and mauve _heliotrope, 
sweetest of all florals odors, and the white 
bells of Abutilon with their golden 
tongues. A breath of spring came from 
a hamper of English violets, twisted into 
button-hole bouquets with their own 
heart-shaped leaves. Here too, were the 
rich yellow buds of Perle des Jardins, one 
of the sweetest roses of its class, and the 
large, loose, falling petals of a pure white 
sort. Trusses of vivid scarlet geranium 
gleamed among white pinks, and yards 
upon yards of smilax, ‘‘ the Boston vine,” 
were ready for use. But like the shroud 
at the Saracen Saladin’s feast, in the 
midst of all this beauty and the joyous 
thoughts associated with it, there lay, a 
little at one side, the white pillow of 
Carnations, with its dmmortelle inscrip- 
tion, waiting to be placed on somebody’s 
coffin. 

The ‘‘ fashionable fad” at the moment 
is to pay as much attention to the design 
and quality of the basket which bears the 
flowers, as to the poetical significance and 
beauty of the blossoms themselves. 
Fancy patterns in delicate willow-ware 
are shown, some gilded and _ silvered, 
others decorated with droopirg heads of 
Brisa and Stépa Pennata, everlastings 
well adapted to the purpose; while others 
depend for their beauty upon the fineness 
and art with which they are woven, 
There are baskets round and oval and 
diamond shaped, on standards and with- 
out, cornucopie to overflow less with 
plenty than with beauty, slippers and 
boats and boots, everything we can 
imagine. After the flowers are faded, 
nimble fingers will line the receptacle 
with satin or plush, and convert it into 
the daintiest of work-baskets. A large 
urn-shaped, gilded basket, wreathed with 
smilax, was being filled by ‘‘ Phillip’s” 
nimble fingers with the brilliant bracts of 
Poinsettias, pure waxen Camellias, and 
Carnations whose multiplied petals were 
bursting the bonds of the confining 
calyx, and it will make a handsome waste 
basket for somebody in the course of 
time. 

For the decoration of herself, on the 
principle of ‘‘sweets to the sweet,” the 
belle of the bo ton chooses half opened 
roses, with their own foliage, on long 
stems; large clusters of these are worn as 
corsage bouquets. The ‘dizzy youth,” 
whose thoughts never get higher than his 
hat, selects a single white or ivory rose- 
bud, with one leaf for a background, and if 
you should offer him a whole greenhouse 
to plunder, he would have ‘‘ only this and 
nothing more.” ‘‘ More than one flower 
is not ‘good form’ in Boston, you know.” 


FLORICULTURAL. 








M. Milton saysin the Country Gentle- 
man: Daphne odora is another plant re- 
quiring considerablecare in winter. More 
plants of this sweet little flower are de- 
stroyed by over-watering than any other 
hard-wooded plant I am acquainted with. 
Unless good drainage is given it, and open, 
porous soil, the roots are apt to get de- 
stroyed by rotting, and the plants, if they 
do not die outright, assume a stunted, 
sickly-looking appearance. A good many 
are also killed from the treatment general- 
ly given them during summer—keeping in 
pots and allowing them sometimes to be 
dry and at other times too wet. Plant them 
out-of-doors with bouvardias or any other 
green-house plants; lift in the fall and treat 
during winter as recommended above, and 
there is no fear but good healthy plants 
will be secured, and abundance of their 
sweet-scented flowers. 





So many violets are grown at Nice, Italy, 
to supply the demand of perfumery factor- 
ies, that the air for miles around the city 
is heavy with their odor. IHeliotropes and 
white roses are also grown by the acre. 





Tue Prairie Farmer gives the following 
information in reference to the culture of 
that handsome decorative plant, the hy- 
drangea: ‘‘The modus operandi of their 
production is very simple. Along about 
the close of winter, as many cuttings as arc 
wanted are struck in the ordinary cutting 
bench, which in three weeks or a month 
will have rooted sufficiently to pot off into 
two inch pots. This is all there is of it 
until the end of May or June, when they 
are planted in rows in the open ground, 
where no other care is required than or- 
dinary cultivation, until taking up time 
comes in the fall, just before frost. They 
are then lifted with as much soil as will 
hang to them, and set close together under 
the greenhouse stages. Here they per- 
fect their terminal buds (which is of the 
greatest importance), by the check of tak- 
ing up and the cool place they occupy. 
As room.can be obtained on the stages, 
they are in January or February taken 
up and potted in pots or fancy boxes, as 
the case may be, given the full benefit of 
the extra warmth and light of their posi- 
tion, which is then near the glass. As the 
days lengthen they rapidly come forward, 
and if room can be spared so that the large 
fine foliage for which this plant is noted 
can be given, a really perfect gem of a 
plant is the result, and almost a boquet in 
itself, so large and fine are the heads of 
flowers.” 





Our Market Abroad for Dried Fruits. 


It is a mistake among many farmers 
and fruit-raisers in the United States to 
think that the different varieties of fruit, 
such as apples, _ pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, gooseberries, &., are 
grown in greater perfection in Europe 
than here. It is not the fact. We raise 
these as abundantly here and in as much 
perfection as they do in Europe, and with 
not more than half the labor and expense. 
It is true, however, that more pains are 
taken there, and their modes are more 
thoroughly systematized; but the cost of 
producing a crop, we repeat, is very 
much greater there than here, but still 
the profit may be greater, as nearly all 
kinds of fruit sell at a much higher price 
there than here. We have not a doubt 
that the United States, ere many years, 
will become the greatest fruit-raising 
country in the world. Our soil and 
climate partake of every description, and 
if one kind of fruit is not adapted to a 
particular place, another is; hence the 
wide extent of our territory presents to 
us a means of cultivating successfully all 
kinds of fruit. For years we have been 
shipping enormous quantities of apples to 
Europe, and this exportation is steadily 
increasing and will continue to increase 
until the trade shall become of national 
importance. In dried fruits, such as 
peaches and apples, the exportation has 
already acquired large proportions, and 
in ten years more it will go on multiply- 
ing in extent until fruit-raising will be- 
come a far greater and more profitable 
branch of industry than at present. With 
such amarket open to us we can nevcr grow 
an over-abundance of apples and peaches; 
while these, in addition to cranberries, in 
their natural condition, fresh from the 
trees and vines, ought to be and no doubt 
will be produced in sufficient quantities 
to meet any demand. The very cheap- 
ness with which we can send them abroad 
will open for us an unlimited market for 
all with which we can supply it.—Ger- 
mantoun Telegraph. 





Grafting. 

The Cincinnati Horticultural Society at 
a recent meeting discussed this subject, 
as follows: 

Mr. Trowbridge thought there was too 
much grafting done. People graft indis- 
criminately without regard to quality or 
strength of root. We ought rationally to 
account in some way for our failures in 
this case. One of the most important 
things is to have good, hardy seed—from 
trees with same characteristics. The seed 
should be from hardy and pure trees. 
Frequently they are obtained from trees 
which have been frequently inoculated, 
consequently the seeds were weak and im- 
pure. 

The President thought that seed from 
he most perfect fruit would produce 
equally good fruit. 

Mr. Trowbridge said that the question 
as to grafting, for instance, if a perfect 
specimen of Milam was diseased by graft- 
ing upon the Russet, the question was 
whether the two varieties were congenial 
to the production of a perfect Milam. 

Mr. Finch thought that sufficient atten- 
tion was not paid to seed. If we should 
pay as much attention to appleseed, as we 
do to wheat seed, the result would be bene- 
ficial. 

Mr. Wells wanted to know why grafting 
on crab stock was not best. 

Mr. Trowbridge thought the crab would 
not root deeply enough to to give proper 
vigor. If they would it would be best. 

Mr. Wells said that he thought it well 
to procure seed, for this section, from the 
New England States. 

Mr. Trowbridge said that if he was a 
young man he would pay particular atten- 
tion to his seed and produce an orchard 
from the seed. 

He thought that the society should take 
a position, and encourage nurserymen to 
produce stock from pure varieties. 

Mr. Wells thought that to do that, the 
seed should be brought from a distance. 

Mr. Trowbridge said that as to modes of 
grafting, probably every one was acquaint- 
ed with them. He thought the system of 
grafting on sectional roots was @ wrong 
one. 

Mr. Wells said his experience with sec. 
tional roots was an unfortunate one. 

Mr. Kelly said that he thought the great 
source of failure with us in raising apples 
and pears came from producing from what 
nurserymen call sweet stocks. The better 
mode is to graft upon the pure crab stock, 
this would produce pure and hardy stock. 
He knew of but one instance of any pure 
apple crab stock being brought to this 
county from France or England. Pear 
crab stock was frequently brought over. 
As to peaches, if we want to have perfect 
stock we must graft upon the bitter al- 
mond of Europe, and the same with apples 
and pears. Wemust havecrab stock from 
Europe. 


The general results of the discussion | 


were as follows, that in forming orchards 
two plans are deemed best. First, when 
pure crab stock for apples and pears, and 
pure bitter almond stock for the peach can 
be procured from Europe. Second, pro- 
ducing from seed pure and hardy, obtsin- 
ed from northern sections. @ 


~~ 


Horticultural Notes. 








THE Country Gentleman saye: ‘An over- 
fruited, uncared-for vine, like a starved ealf, 
ig sure to be covered with vermin.” 





A xww reedling peach named the Dey is of- 
fered to horticulturists. The fruit is large and 
handsome, skin greenish-white, dotted with 
red, flesh white, streaked with red, free, sweet 
and juicy. Charles Downing pronounces it of 
very good quality. 





THE London Garden recommends a weak so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate ‘applied to lawns 
which are. disfigured by the depredations of 
worms. Halfa pound ofthe corrosive subli- 
mate is dissolved in four gallons of water, and 
to each half pint of this is added four gallons 
more of water. The lawns are then showered 
with it. ‘ 


Ata meeting of the Dayton Horticultural 
Society, Mr. Waymire stated that he had 
five Bellflower trees remarkable only for 
their unfruitfulness. He heavily manured 
four of them, and from these he had good 
crops. The fifth, which was not manured, bore 
next to nothing. 





Ww. Saunpenrs, of the Agricultaral Depart- 


ment at Washington, has demonstrated that 
cur] in the leaves of peach trees is caused by 
changes of atmosphere. To prove this, Mr. 
Saunders set a tree which had been kept in a 
greenhouse out into the open and cooler air, 
leaving it for a few hours, and then returning 
it to the greenhouse. The result was that the 
leaves curled and fell off precisely as oc- 
curs in the open air. The effect is to weaken 
the tree, as the lost leaves must be replaced. 





A PENNSYLVANIA fruit grower says of the 
Crescent strawberry that one reason of its 
Wholesale condemnation is that the common 
practice is to let the plants run and cover the 
ground with a dense growth of leaves. He 
says that under hill culture it becomes a dif- 
ferent fruit. In beds on common soil, and 
with usual treatment, the stamens are imper- 
fectly developed, and the blossoms require an 
outside fertilizer; but on rich spots of ground, 
where the plants have a rank growth, the 
stamens are as prominent and efficient as 
those known as perfect hermaphrodites. 


Apiacian. 
3} 


Fertilizing Queens in Confinement. 

A correspondent of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine gives the following directions 
for cdusing queens to be fertilized in con- 
finement, which is regarded by many as 
impossible: 

“Procure a wire cloth dish-cover nine 
or ten inches in diameter, fasten to a 
piece of thin board, with a door made in 
the board large enough to put in your fist, 
and you will have as good a fertilizer as 
can be made. They cost, generally, 
only 30 cents each. If no dish-covers are 
to be had, make a cage of fine wire cloth, 
12 to 14 inches long by 6 or 8 inches” in 
diameter; fasten on the inside of the fer- 
tilizer a piece of empty comb(drone comb 
is the best) 8 or 4 inches square, which, 
when required for use, fill with honey 
and water, taking pains not to spill any 
honey about, or the queen and drone be- 
come daubed up so as to prevent them 
from flying. On the morning of the day 
& queen is to leave the hive, usually 
the fifth day after hatching, catch her and 
put her with four or five selected drones 
in the fertilizer. The drones that are to 
be put with the young queens should be 
good, strong, vigorous fellows, and 
should be caught as they are about to 
leave the hive. ‘Those returning from a 
trip will not answer, as they are too much 
fatigued. Lay the fertilizer, when fixed, 
so the warm air can get into it over the 














‘frames of the hives, to which the young 


queen belongs; if a dish-cover fertilizer, 
put the rounding side downward. The 
fertilizer can be put on any hive. I have 
put three on one hive ata time. Put on 
the cap, which should have an opening in 
the side or top, covered with glass, to 
admit light. Leave her there 36 or 48 
hours, the shorter time usually answers. 
At the end of that time, if a dead drone 
is found, examine it, and if the genitals 
are gone, release the queen, and she goes 
down into the hive and commences to lay 
in a few days; or give the bees of a 
nucleus a dose of smoke and put her with 
them until required. If you doubt 
whether she has become fertile, and think 
she will leave the hive to meet the drones, 
clip her wing, or shut up the hive until 
she begins to lay, as I have often done, 
aud your doubts will vanish quickly. The 
important discovery is this: ‘The queens 
will be fertilized in confinement if shut 
up at about the time they would have 
flown, with four or five selected drones,’ 
no matter how the thing is managed or 
what kind of a fertilizer is used. I look 
upon it as the most important discovery 
that has ever been made in bee culture, as 


it prevents all loss of queens by flying 
away, and enables us to breed bees with 
as much certainty as can be done with 
horses, cattle or other stock.” 





Conditions of Queen Raising. 

Dr. Brown, of Augusta, Ga., in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Northern Bee 
Keepers’ Society at Cincinnati, said: 

“The natural condition of a colony of 
bees when building queen-cells must 
never be lost sight of by the breeder of 
queens. They are all-important, for no 
good queens can be reared without their 
observance. 

‘‘With the conditions kept constantly 
in mind, the principles of rearing queens 
may be formulated in the following prop- 
ositions: 

“1, The hive must be well filled with 
bees and the bulk of them must be young 
ones. 

“2. There must be an abundant sup. 
ply of both pollen and honey. 

“3. The amount of brood supplied 
should be limited in quantity, in order to 
concentrate the working force. of the 
colony, and it should embrace eggs just 
hatching, or larve not over one day old. 

«3. The temperature should be warm 
enough not io chill the brood; and the 
weather mild, pleasant and settled. 

“5. Drones.must be flying. 

“* Now I believe it possible that collat- 
eral influences can be brought to bear up- 
on these natural conditions so that they 
can be aided and directed toward bee- 
improvement. These influences may be 
summed up to be: 

‘1. Careful selection of breeding stock 
with special reference to those qualities 
that it is desirable to perpetuate and add 
to. 

‘*2. Selection of drones from the most 
vigorous queens whose worker progeny 
are noted for size, strength, and honey- 
gathering capacity. 

“3. Endeavoring to breed out bad 
qualities and to breed in good. 

‘‘A rigid system of pruning cells and 
killing defective queens. 

“‘That there is a capacity for improve- 
ment in the honey bee, I think can hard- 
ly be questioned. We know that both 
plants and animals are endowed with 
such a capacity, and why should the bee 
be an exception to this natural law? It 
may be asked by what modus operandi can 
these improvements best be effected? To 
the practical and trained mind each of 
these collateral propositions naturally 
suggests the best method of applying the 
means to secure the end. 

“‘Queen-rearing establishments should 
be, if possible, located in isolated locali 
ties where there are no other apiaries to 
interfere. For this reason, towns and 
villages, where usually abound many 





bees, are not fit places to rearpure queens. 











stock. Objectionable drones must be 
excluded. Fertilization in confinement 
would smooth this task, but as this seems 
‘to be, for practical results, off in the dis- 
tant future, we must resort to some other 
measures. By the use of the knife comb- 
foundation, and drone traps, it becomes 
rather easy to regulate the drones in our 
own apiary; while the most available 
means must be resorted to for their exter- 
mination in contiguous apiarics.” 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
(From tke Boston Globe] 





The above isa‘ good likeness of Mrs, Lydia EB. Pink. 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a@ life-study, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this, 

On account of its proven merits, it {is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One gays: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhoa, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor.. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relioves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleepiessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

Iz costs only §1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass, 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound ts 
unsurpassed as abundant testi jals show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” gays one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Billousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifler works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. \ 

All must respect her ag an Angel of Mercy whose £0:€ 
ambition fs to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa. @ 


OF ALL KIDNEY DISEASES. 
aw) y ; fi ‘ 





Mrs. A. MD 











THE BEST 
KIDNEY 4x0 LIVER MEDICINE 


NEVER KNOWN TO PAIL. 

‘*T had suffered twenty years with severe disease 
of the kidneys; before using Hunt's Remedy two 
days I was relieved, and am now well.” 

JOSHUA TUTHILL, 

“My physician thought tnat I was paralyzed on 
one oa, I was terribly afflicted with rheumatism 
from 1889 to 1890, I was cured by Hunt's Remedy.” 

STEPHEN G. MASON. 

* My doctor pronounced my case Bright's Disease 
and told me that I could live only forty-eight hours 
I then took Hunt’s Remedy and was speedily cured 

M. GOODSPERD. 

“ Having suffered twenty years with kidney die- 
ease, and employed varlous physicians withont 
being relieved, I was then cared by Hunt's Remedy 

os ; SULLIVAN FENNER. 

“] have beem greatly benefitted by the use of 
Hunt's Remedy. For diseases of the kidneys and 
arigary erganys there is res 4 

; A. D. NICKERSON. 
*-T can testify to the virtae of Hunt’s Remedy in 
<idney diseases from actual trial, having been much 
benefitted thereby.” RRY. FE, G. TAYLOR, 

Twas anahie to arise from bed from an attack 
of kidney disease, lhe doctors could net relieve 
me, I was flaaily completely cured by using Hunt's 
Remedy."’ PRANK R. DICKSON. 

*T bave suffered cxtremely with kidney disease ; 
after using Hunt's Kemedy two day*, ! was en- 
abled to resume business.” GHO. FP. CLARK. 

One trial will convince you. For sale by 
all Druggists. Send for pamphlet to 


HUNT'S REMEDY Co., Providence, R I 
Prices, 75 conts and $1.25. 





-KIDNEY-WORT. 
-|FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF; 6 











PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

OTICE.—Without a 
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All apiaries should be supplied with pure [| 
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will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition 
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ki , Duchesa, Lady Washington, Ver- 
— joore’a Early, Brighton, Jefferson, ete. 
ced. Also other Small Fruits and all older varie- 
ties Grapes. LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIOA,. 
Fredonia,N.Y. 













An English Veterinary ourgoun anu Uncuust, 
now traveling in this conneay ears that most 
“ofthe Herse and Cattle Powders seld here 
sre worthlesstrash. He says that Sheridan's 
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A Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Hair F 
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PARKER’S 


GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

Hf you area meshanic.or, farmer, worn owt with 
overwork, or a smother ran down by family or house- 
hold duties try Pansen’s Ganeex Tome, 

If you sve a lawyey, minister or busiags: xonn a 
hausted by menta) strain er anxious eaves, do not idee 
jntosicatag stun alanm, butuse Parker's Ginger Tome 

If you have Consumption, Dyspepsia, Kheuma- 
isin, Kidaey Complans, or ang disorder of thedungs, 
stomach, bowels, blood or nerves, Par geRr’s GINGER 
Tonic wilenre you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Bast and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

If you are wasting away frem age, dissipation or 
any dommes or weakness and requixe a stinaulant take 
. Ginesr ‘Tonic at ones; it will invigorate and build 

on up from the first dose but will never intoxwate, 

it has saved hund:eds of lives; ™% may save yours, 
CAUTION !—Refure all substitutes, Parker's Ginger Toni te 
consposed of the best remedial agents in the world, and isentirely 
differant from preporations @f ginger alone. Send for circular to 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. b0c. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs. 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE, 


FR rich, and lasung. fragrance has made this ff 
delighiful perfume compedifigly popular, There 


is nothing like it. Insist npon having Fionss § 
TON CoLoGns and look for signature of 


Sbcscor ¥C: 


onevery bottle. Any druggict er deater in perfumery 
S enn supply rou. 2h and 25 cent sizes, 
LARGE SAVING BUYING ‘%5e, 81275. 
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SCROFULA 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Ecsema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of ihe 
blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be pur?- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical at- 
thorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. It frees the system from all foul hu 
mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves it- 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores — on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until J used AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed, 
and my general health greatly improved. I fee) 
very grateful for the,good yonr medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfully, MRg. ANN O’BHIAX. 

148 Sullivan St., New York, June 2%, 1882, 

{> All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O’Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 East 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer’s Sarsaparil- 
la, not only in the cure of this lady, but in 
his own case and many others within his- 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. 
W. BALL, of Rochester, N.H.,writes, June 7, 1882: 

“ Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eezema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which hes 
effected acomplete cure. I consider it a magnisi- 
cent remedy for al} blood diseases.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the «i- 
gestive and assimilative organs, renews and 
strengthens the vital forces,-and speedily enres 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
Catarrh, General Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impoverished or corrupted condi- 
tion of the blood, and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength, and great 
power over disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 
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A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the industrial 
‘an producing interests of Michigan. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions. ...........-0+2ee+- $1 65 Per Year. 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 


44 Larned Street, West, (Post and Tribune 
Building), Detroit, Mich. 











®,* Subscribers remitting money. to this office 
would confer a savor by having their letters regis- 


tered, or procuring a money order, otherwise we 
cannot be responsible Jor the money. 
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P. B. BROMFIELD, 


Manager of Eastern Office, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Mr. Isaac Halstead, of Holly, Oakland 
County, is an authorized subscription 
agent ofthe Farmer, and any orders given 
him will have prompi aitention. Mr. Hal- 
stead will be found perfectly reliable, and 
any courtesies shown him will be appre- 
ciated by the publishers of the FARMER. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been 175,649 bu., while 
the shipments were 95,182 bu. The visible 
supply of this grain on Dec. 23 was 20,614,- 
587 bu. against 17,924,617 bu. at the cor- 
responding date in 1881. This shows an 
increase over the amount in sight the pre- 
vious week of 833,100 bu. The exports 
for Europe for the week were 812,811 
bu., against 1,513,350 bu the previous 
week, and for the past eight weeks 8,- 
959,481 bu, against 7,607,982 for the cor- 
responding eight weeks in 1881. The 
stocks in this city on Saturday amounted to 
579,578 bu, against 495,553 last week, and 
660,973 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1881. 

The year closes with a dull feeling in the 
grain markets, and the prices of wheat 
down toalow ebb. Judging from the 
quotations ruling here, it is not probable 
that farmers are realizing more than 96c 
per bu. at their farms for No. 1 white—a 
price considerably below its intrinsic 
value, and far below the average price of 
the past ten years. Now that the new 
year has openedave look for more activity 
in the grain trade, and some appreciation 
in values. The market closed on Satur- 
day flat and neglected, with no signs of 
the slightest disposition on the part of 
operators to domore than fill orders. The 
market ruled quiet all week, with but 
slight fluctuations in prices. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from December 1st 
to December 30th: 





‘No.1 No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
white. white. white. red. red. 
oe Sees 1 005; 85 %3 9814 91 
i ae 10... 74 9814 1 
1 004% 8415 74% 9814 91 
“ § 1 00% B44 764% 98% 91 
 Gicassx 1 00% 8334 76% oS 
: Sccwe ee : ae is v6) f nl 
oa eee 4 76 9714 WY 
“9 1 00%, 8444 76 98 91 
wat | A 1 005; 8334 26 pie 90% 
os 1 : ae 4 oO 8 9% 14 
53 3 % ~ 4. fo) ie a 
“ 14 100% 8% 4% 61 90 
“15 993, 81, TH KS i. 
« 16 9835 8044 72 - x 
a 9844 804 71% $437 ee 
fe cones 98 81 71% HS oe 8&5 
“20 98 81% 72%, le 85% 
2 ox ae ha % 85% 
3 au 3 in o. 
ai ee 5 pee san 
>... denis cab 
Soe sk 214 72% 
2 97% R21, %3 
st 9634 82 7214 
“+ 99, Bre 82 724 
OD... .<% 9634 8214 72 
WOR stones ‘ 


The following table shows the closing 
prices of the various deals for the past 
week: 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
PRINT. bods cons sss>cee 971g 9733 9914 
Wednesday ............ 974 9714 99% 
| eer | 9634 9815 
oS So peak 94 9924 
Saturday ..........-.-.- <oee 9914 
ee POP eee Ree We 


* May futures 
vance of 1c per bu. over the quotations 
of a week ago, which may be accepted asa 
pretty sure sign that the chances are 
largely in favor of higher prices in the 
near future. 

The foreign markets, like our own, are 
experiencing a holiday dullness, and there 
is nothing of moment to report since our 
last issue. 

The following table gives the prices rul- 
ing at Liverpool on Saturday, as compared 
with those of one weck previous: 


Dec. 23. Dec. 30. 
per cental. per cental 
Flour, extra State...... 12s. 3 d. 12s. 3 d. 
Wheat, No. 1white.... 8s. 8 d. 8s. 9 ad. 
do White Michigan 8s. 10 d. 88. 10 d. 
do Sprirg No.2.... 8s. 4 d. 8s. 6 4. 
do Western, new.. 8s. 9 d. 8s. 9 d. 





CORW AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week amounted to 10,331 bu., andthe 
shipments were nothing. The visible sup- 
ply in the country on Dec. 23 amounted 
to 8,233,405 bu. against 17,382,227 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
1,164,244 bu; against 5,390,786 bu, for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1881. The 
visible supply shows an.increase during the 
week of 825,704 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 17,084 bu., against 

- 98,825 bu last week. The past week has 
been an uneventful one in the grain mar- 
kets,and so far as corn was concerned, the 
amount of business done ‘was very light. 
Latest sales were on the basis of 52c per 
bushel for No. 2 mixed, the same price as 
ruled one week ago. A year ago corn 

_ was quoted here at 67@68c. per bu.. In 
Chicago the market is reported active but 
a shade lower, No. 2 being quoted at 49}c 
per bu. for spot, 49i@49ic for December 
delivery, 49%@494c for Jauuary, 50$@50{c 
for February, and 53§c for May. It is 
generally believed now that prices are 
down to their lowest point, and if the 
market is not depressed by unexpectedly 


large receipts, some appreciation 
in values may be -looked for. 
In Liverpool on Saturday the market was 
quoted firmer at 7s. 1d. per cental against 
7s. 3d. one week previous. 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 26,294 bu, and the ship- 
ments were nothing. The visible supply 
of this grain in the country on Dec. 23 was 
3,262,835 bu agaffist 2,754,109 bu at the 
corresponding date last year. The stocks 
held in store here on Saturday were 49,301 
bu. against 44,544 bu. the previous week. 
The end of the year brought about a 
squeeze in No. 2 white oats, the “shorts” 
in some instances having to settle upon 
the basis of 44c per bu. After settlement 
the price of No. 2 white was quoted at 42c. 
per bu., at which figures some sales were 
made. No. 2 were quiet and weak, the 
best bids being 87@87te per bu. The re- 
ceipts of oats at Chicago the past week 
were very large, but dealers on the “long” 
side managed to force them up before the 
close on Saturday, when spot No. 2 sold 
at 89c per bu., and December delivery at 
404@41c per bu. In futures, January sold 
at 35$@86c ; February at 353, and May at 
36%c. The crop was a big one in all the 
States this year, and it was showing a 
good deal of ‘‘cheek” on the part of deal- 
ers to get up a “corner” in the face of 
the large stocks ; but they did it success- 
fully. 


ee 


HOPS AND BARLEY. 








After a period of general dullness, the 
hop market is becoming more active. 
This is the result of natural causes, not 
from any attempt on the part of holders 
to force the market. The fact is, brewers 
are getting tothe end of their stocks in 
many instances, and will soon be compel- 
led to enter the market again, while the 


position on account of increased de- 
mand and short supplies. Our local 
market is quiet and unchanged, there _ be- 
ing such light stocks here at those who 
require hops make their purchases in New 
York. In regard to that market the Com- 
mercial Bulletin says: 

‘Fully 1,000 bales have been purchased 
in the interior the past few days at 85@ 
90c, as to quality, and the latter price was 
reported bid and refused for choice to-day. 
A few sales of good qualities were report- 
ed here at 95c. Country letters state that 
orders are coming in from western brew- 
ers, and cable advices report a speculative 
demand besides more inquiries from brew- 
ers if the London market. The improve- 
ment noted in this market latterly seems 
to be making steady progress, and at _ 
ent there is,a encouraging degree of firm- 
ness.” 

Late reports from abroad say that the 
outlook is more promising for holders. 
W. H. & H. Le May of London in their 
latest circular say: 

“There is an increased demand for all 
description of hops, and the extreme short- 
ness of supplies is again seriously felt; any 
large order placed on the market would 
force prices up considerably. _ 

“On the continent the market is so sen- 
sitive, that their own brewers, purchasing 
from ‘hand to mouth,’ have caused prices 
to advance again, in consequence of the 
stock of new hops being almost exhausted, 
whilst old hops are entirely used up; and 
any demand of this description has to be 
executed from England, several parcels 
having been reshipped during the past few 
days. 

‘The American market is quiet but firm 
for new hops, but prices for old are rising 
rapidly, all of which have to be taken 
from England, as no old hops exist in 
America. Old hops here are in demand 
for home consumption.” 


Quotations in the New York market are 
as follows: 


N. Y. State, crop of 1882, choice......... 1 002, 
do crop of 1882,. mediums...... EG, 9% 
do crop of 1882, low grades..... 838@ 87 
do crop of 1881, good to prime... 90@1 00 
do PMMA Tim ane aune sehesbens none. 
Eastern, crop of 1882, fair to choice..... 85@1 00 
Wisconsin, crop of 1882, fair to choice... none. 
Pacific coast, crop of 1882, fair to choice.. none. 


Barley was received here the past week 
to the amount of 12,312 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 1,000 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain in the United States and 
Canada.on December 23, was 3,021,416 
bu., against 3,092,084 bu. the previous 
week, and 2,892,101 bu. the corresponding 
date in 1881.. This shows a decrease in 
the visible supply during the week of 
70,668 bu. The stocks held in this city 
on Saturday last amounted to 23,248 bu., 
against 22,204 bu. the previous week. The 
market is in a very unsettled state owing 
to the lack of fine samples and the unsatis 
factory condition of the bulk of the offer- 
ings. Quotations are $1 75@1 90 per cental 
for good to choice samples, and $1 25@ 
160 for the lower grades, according to 
quality. In Chicago barley is inactive at 
78c per bu. for No. 2 and 493@50c per bu. 
for No. 3. While the market is far from 
satisfactory, yet choice, bright samples 
are in demand, and are readily taken at 
outside figures. 
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SEEDS AND POTATOES. 








The receipts of clover seed continue 
very light, and as a consequence prices 
have again been advanced. On Saturday 
$6 70 was paid for a lot that could hardly” 
be classed as prime. No sales of No. 2 
were noted. In Chicago clover seed is 
very firm at a higher range of values, 
prime to choice being quoted at $6 60@ 
6 75 per bu., with an active demand. The 
New York market is quoted steady at 103c 
per ib. for prime? and 11@114c per lb. for 
choice, the same prices as quoted a week 
ago. 

Potatoes are not coming forward as fast 
as needed, and the market is therefore 
quite firm at a shade higher figures. By 
the car-load 65c is now the lowest quota- 
tion, and farmers readily obtain that 
price for those of fair quality on the 
street. The movement eastward is said to 
be very large, and this is absorbing the 
bulk of stocks in the ‘interior. ‘The 
Chicago market f§ steady'and unchanged 
at 65@70c per bu. In New York quota- 
tions are $2 75 per bbl. for Early Rose, a 
decline from prices ruling a week ago. 


-wv 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








Butter is in some respects in a better 
position than at the time of our last report, 
and while the bulk of the receipts are of 
too low a grade to encourage dealers to 
advance prices, butter of good quality and 
flavor ean be readily disposed of at figures 
above quotations. For the general re- 
ceipts of what is denominated “good” 





foreign trade is also assuming a stronger 


ee 





but a large amolint of butter consumed in 
Detroit costs from 85@40c per Ib. and is 
supplied directly to consumers by the 
makers. But it is very difficult to go toa 
commission house and select a crock of 
butter that can be relied upon as being of 
good quality and flavor, well flavored, and 
of the same quality throughout. In near- 
ly every instance there will be two or 
three different kinds of butter in each 
package, and all varying in color, quality 
and flavor. In this way butter-makers 
throw away a great deal of money, and 
have to contend with the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine in the supply of the mar- 
ket with the grades of butter suitable for 
cheap boarding-houses and fourth-class 
hotels. With the factory system this 
would all be changed, and the reputation 
of Michigan butter greatly improved. In 


| Chicago the market is quoted steady, but 


at somewhat lower figures than a week ago. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 39@40c; fair to choice do, 
35@88e; choice dairy, 33@35c; fair to 
good do, 26@31c; common grades 21@28c. 
In New York the extreme range quoted 
on fancy last week has been lost, but other 
grades are steady with, however, a rather 
unsatisfactory demand from shippers. 
Quotations on State stock are as follows: 
Fancy creamery, 48@44c; choice do, 
40@41c; fair to good do, 30@35c; ordinary 
do, 25@39c; fancy tubs and pails, 35@36c; 
choice do, 830@84c; good do, 28@29c, and 
fair do, 25@27%e per lb. The Commercial 
Bulletin of Saturday, says of the market: 

“The sharp edge is undoubtedly off the 
market all around. Some of the local 
customers have put in an appearance to- 
day, but those who did not take the imita- 
tion stock have bought Py small quanti- 
ties of butter and worked hard for some 
shading on prices, with a little success in 
occasional instances. The accumulation 
of State dairy goods is increasing, and 
holders do not speak very cheerfully of 
the outlook for it, though as yet we hear 
of no open offering of concessions. There 
is a fair, though not abundant supply of 
Western, with only moderate sale, and the 
June creameries in store still remain under 
neglect. There appears to be a consider- 
able looking around for cheap butter by 
packers and bakers.” 

Quotations for Western in that market 


are as follows: 

Western imitation creamery... .....--- 2 @35 
Western dairy, choice................-- 28 @30 
Western dairy, good to prime.......... 20 @% 
Western dairy, ordinary to fair........ 17 @19 
Western factory, June choice.......... 7@_ 
Western factory, choice current makes. 24 @25 
Western factory, fair to good........... 16 @20 ; 
Western factory, ordinary.........-+..- 15 @15% 
Western rolls... .....c0e cece sccsceeees 25) 7 


Cheese maintains a steady position 
at unchanged figures in our local market, 
and best makes of State factory command 
143@15c per th., and second quality a cent 
or two under these figures. In Chicago 
there has been a fair demand from local 
sources that has kept the market steady 
in the face of a light shipping de- 
mand. Quotations there are as fol- 
lows: Full cream cheddars, 12$@138c; 
slightly skimed, 9@9c; full cream flats, 
18@13ic; flats slightly skimmed, 8@9c; 
common to fair skims, 5@6c. Young 
America, 14@144c per tb. In New York 
values on fancy and choice stock have 
been advanced, as we stated last week 
would probably be the case. Quota- 
tions in that market are as follows: Fancy 
white, State factory, 13@14c; choice, 
134@13}c; prime, 12@13c; medium do, 9} 
@10c; choice Ohio flats, 13@13}c; fine do, 
12@12%c; fair to good do, 9@11}c. 

The Liverpool market on Saturday was 
quoted steady at 65s. per cwt., the same 
quotations as reported one week previous. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PORK. 





The receipts of hogs at the principal 
packing points showed a considerable re- 
duction the past week over the previous 
one, the figures being 350,000 hogs the 
past week and 565,000 the previous one, 
and 240,000 for the corresponding week 
in 1881. It is now apparent that the low 
freight rates were what stimulated the re- 
ceipts, and that many hogs were market- 
ed much below the average weights so as 
to secure the benefits of low rates of trans- 
portation. The packing from November 
1st, the beginning of the season, up to 
December 27th, is put at 3,335,249 hogs, 
against 3,611,854 for the corresponding 
period in 1881—a difference of 276,605 
hogs. And it must also be remembered 
in this connection that last season’s pack- 
ing was largely under that of 1880. It is, 
we think, quite evident that the heavy 
run of hogs is now over, and though re- 
ceipts may reach a fair average it is doubt. 
ful if they reach those of last season. If 
so, the weakness apparent in the market 
for some weeks past will very quickly dis- 
appear in the face of light supplies. Mess 
pork is dull at about the figures of a week 
ago, namely, $17 50@18 00 per bbl; fami- 
ly mess is quoted at $18 50, and clear 
mess at $19 50@20 00. Dressed hogs 
have been quiet the past week, owing 
largely to the unseasonable weather, but 
prices kept steady at $7 00@7 25 per 
hundred for fair to good hogs. In the 
Chicago market they are quoted at $6 80 
@710. On the whole the outlook is more 
favorable to owners of hogs than for 
some weeks. 


ote 


THE NEW DUTIES ON WOOL. 








We give below a statement of the pres- 
ent duties on imported wool, and those re- 
commended by the Tariff Commission. It 
will be seen that there.is a general reduc. 
tion on all classes, with the single exception 
of combing and carpet wools, upon which 
the duty on washed is increased more 


that this increase is the result of an error, 
and that it will be rectified when the wool 
portion of the report of the commission is 
reached by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. If the recommendation of the com- 
mission, as published, were adopted, the 
result would. be that duties upon the wash- 
ed combing wools which are brought into 
this country from Canada and England 
would be increased more than 50 per cent. 
A combing wool costing 80 cents per 
pound, for instance, is now subject to 
duties of 10. cents per pound and 11 per: 
cent. ad valorem, or a total of 18 3-10 cents 
per pound, but the proposed new tariff 
makes it subject to a duty of 20 cents per 
pound. An increase, though not equally 
as great, is made in the same way in the 
duties upon washed carpet wools. It is 
sufficient to say, however, that no intelli- 





butter, Piqper lb. is the regulation price, | 


gent friend of our domestic wool industry 
desires an increase in the duties upon any 


than 50 per cent. It is generally supposed | 





kind of wool, and least of all upon the 
combing and carpet descriptions, which do 
not compete with our domestic fleeces to 
as great an extent as do the wools of Class 
one. 

The following is a schedule of the pres- 
ent duties and also those recommended by 


the Commission: 

Duties at Present. ! ‘Tariff Commission. 

Class 1.—Clothing Wools, 

Unwashed, costing 32c.|Wools costing 30c or less 
or less per ]b.—10e. per} per 1b—10e per Ib. 

Ib. and 11_per cent. ad|Wools costing more than 

val, 30c—12¢ per Ib. 

Unwashed, costing more| Washed, double duty. 
than 82c.—12c. per Ib.|Scoured, treble duty. 
and 10 per cent. ad val, 

Washed, double the am't 
of duty. 

Scoured, treble the am't 
of duty. H 

Class 2.—Combing Wools. 

Washed and Unwashed,|Wools costing 30c or less 
costing 32c or less per| per Ib—10c per Ib. 
lb—10c per Ib and 11} Wools costing more than 
per cent ad val, 30¢ per Ib—12c¢ per Ib. 

Washed and Unwashed,|Washed, double duty. 
costing more than 82c/Scoured, treble duty. 
per Ib—12c per Ib. and 
1p per cent ad val, 

Scoured, treble the amt 
of duty. 

Class 3.—Carpet and Similar Wools. 

Washed and Unwashed, |/Wools costing 12c or less 
costing 12¢ or less per! per Ib—2%c per 1b. 
Ib.—3c per Ib. | Wools costing more than 

Washed and Unwashed,! 12c per 1b—5c per lb. 
costing more than 12c)Washed, double duty. 
per lb—6c per Ib. iScoured, treble duty. 

Scoured, treble the am't} 
of duty. 

Since the above was written the follow- 
ing dispatch from Washington has been 
received: 

“The Ways and Means Committee com- 
pleted consideration of the schedule of 
wool and woolen manufactures, and ad- 
vanced the rates about 10 per cent on the 
average over that recommended by the 
tariff commission’s report, which leaves 
the rate as fixed by the committee reduc- 
edabout 10 per cent below the existing 
one. This advance was upon woolen 
cloth and ready-made clothing. The ¢om- 
mittee also added the item of endless belts 
and felts for printing machines.” 


The above is not very clear, but we 
should judge that it means the advance of 
ten per cent over the amount recommend- 
ed by the commission applies only to cer- 
tain manufactures of woolens, Of course 
when the bill is reported to the House this 
point will be made. 


ote 


THE DUTY OF FARMERS TO THE 
“MICHIGAN FARMER.” 











In one of its recent issues a correspon- 
dent speaks in justly laudatory terms of 
the MicuicaAN Farmer. Starting with 
the averment that he has taken it a num- 
ber of years, he says he is “‘ better pleased 
with it now than ever,” which is the best 
kind of testimony in behalf of its uniform 
excellence. ‘It improves with age,” he 
continues, and adds (what most of its 
readers will undoubtedly indorse) that 
“you are to be congratulated upon the 
high standard which the paper has ob- 
tained, through your efforts to give the 
farmers of Michigan a medium of knowl- 
edge and instruction upon agricultural 
matters that is equalled by few and 
excelled by none.” This is strong lan- 
guage, but the writer fortifies it by giving 
cogent reasons for the confidence ex- 
pressed in the manner and management, 
and the merit and value of his favorite 
journal. ‘ 

Now, it is more than probable that 
thousands of its readers entertain as 
decidedly favorable views as those above 
cited relative to the meritorious character 
and sterling value of the Farmer. This 
also is the opinion-oi ,the writer hereof, 
who has for ovet a third of a century been 
a close reader of the principal agricultural 
journals of this country, and hence ought 
to be able to compare and judge of their 
merits from an intelligent and discrimin- 
ating standpoint. According to our 
observation, it is not always the journals 
which “bloviate” the most about their 
own superior merit and excellence that 
prove the most worthy of substantial sup- 
port and encouragement.: The MicnIGaNn 
FARMER is far in advance of many of its 
self-laudatory contemporaries, and _ evi- 
dently depends more upon its intrinsic 
merit than it does upon highflown an- 
nouncements, or seductive promises. 

Conceding such to be the status of the 
MicnicAN Farmer, what is the duty of 
its friends and admirers at the opening of 
a new year and volume, the most favor- 
able period for adding to its circulation? 
Certainly those who like the FARMER and 
derive benefit from its regular perusal— 
who are made happier and better by its 
fifty-two visits to their homes every year 
—owe it and its editors much more than 
the mere pittance required to pay its 
annual subscription. Notably have those 
engaged in the various branches of rural 
husbandry been benefitted, directly or 
indirectly, by Michigan’s only agricultural 
journal,—and the benetit bestowed by 
the Farmer has been many fold greater 
than the compensation it has received for 
its efficient efforts in behalf of rural 


‘and domestic progress and improvement. 


In what way, it may be asked, can its 
readers best recognize the services and 
advance the interests of their favorite 
journal, and also benefit themselves and 
community? There is one very appro- 
priate manner in which each and all who 
like the paper, may easily manifest their 
appreciation. This is by personal efforts 
to increase its circulation and thus aug- 
ment its usefulness in their respective 
localities. There are several ways to ac- 
complish this laudable object, but the 
most direct and feasible is to show the 
paper to your friends, explain its merits 
and value, and ask them to subscribe. 
This is the way to work efficiently. The 
Farmer should have at least 50,000 sub- 
scribers in its own State, and as many 
more outside. But Michigan is its imme- 
diate and legitimate field, and every cul- 
tivator of a farm, fruitery or garden, as 
well as all engaged in stock breeding or 
kindred branches, within her borders, 
should subscribe for the Farmer; and 
they should take both pride and pleasure 
in so doing, for in sustaining their home 
agricultural paper they will best. promote 


their own material interests and enhance | 


the prosperity.of a great agricultural com- 
monwealth. | oy, 

With permission, Messrs’ Editors, the 
foregoing thoughts and suggestions. are 
submitted as at least: séasonable by one 
who was for years a residentof Michigan, 
knows somewhat of her vast agricultural, 
mineral and other resources and advan- 
tages, and naturally feels an abiding 
interest in her advancement, and espe- 


| cially in the welfare of her énterprising 


and progres¢ive rural population. 
Fraternally, . 
D. D, T. MOORE, 


Sie 


New York, Dec. 27, 1882. 





MANAGEMENT OF COUNTY FAIRS. 

The time is approaching when the annual 
meeting's of the several county agricul- 
tural societies of the State will be held, at 
which the managing officers, or a portion 
of them, will be elected. In not a few of 
the counties, a division of sentiment pre- 
vails as to the proper method of conduct- 
ing a county fair. Unhappily this. dif- 
ference has divided the interest into a 
kind of party spirit, and there is a hold- 
ing back of each, if their views of the 
proper methods are not embodied in the 
regulations. Where this party spirit pre- 
vails, the danger of going to extremes is 
very great, and many heretofore success- 
ful societies will be fatally stabbed in the 
home of their friends. 

The claim of one party is that a 
financial success is the ultimate end to be 
attained, and to secure this, all the 
popular allurements of the day must be 
incorporated in the show in order to draw 
the crowd—the end justifies the means, 
and if the fair can be so conducted as to 
leave a balance in the treasury, the end 
sought is secured. The claim of the other 
party is that the promotion of agriculture 
is the chief end sought, and that all 
“shows,” whether questionable or other- 
wise, have a tendency to detract from‘the 
real object and interest aimed at, and 
should be banished from the grounds. 
Neither is willing to accept any middle 
ground or compromise, and the interest 
languishes, and is very likely to die. The 
truth is that no agricultural society can 
be sustained without the good will of all 
classes. Iam now speaking of county or 
town agricultural societies, in contra-dis- 
tinction to district or State fairs. The 
latter partake more of the character of 
expositions, and include the many indus- 
tries of populous cities in the schedule of 
attractions. The interior fairs cannot 
compete with them, and should not 
attempt to imitate their methods. An 
attempt should be made to harmonize con- 
flicting opinions. If the purely “horse- 
trot,” as represented by a “circuit,” is too 
distasteful to a large majority of the 
usual patrons of a fair—reduce the scope 
of the entries to horses owned in the 
county, and then reduce the purse to con- 
form in degree and value to other entries 
of animals and articles. It is well under- 
stood that the value of one class of 
horses is in a test of speed, and these 
should have an opportunity to exhibit 
their powers of endurance and speed, in 
order to fix their value or status, but the 
fixtures and surroundings for these ex- 
hibitions are usually out of all proportion 
to the value of the exhibit. The track, 
grand stand, and judges’ stand, generally 
represent more money and care than all 
the conveniences for all the other animals 
combined. All other classes of horses 
and cattle are shown in a ring of half an 
acre at most. Patrons of the track have 
demanded too much of an agricultural 
society—the purse has been out of all pro- 
portion to the prizes in other classes 2° 
farm stock. The ground of complaint is 
expressed in the correspondence of a 
county paper of recent date. The corres- 
pondent speaks of meeting a former 
member and exhibitor at the county fair 
going in an opposite direction on one of 
the attractive days of the fair. In. con- 
versation he said: ‘‘ No, I haven’t been to 
the fair; I won’t have anything to do with 
it. Ihave been in the habit of taking 
some stock and other stuff there, and as 
you know, it is good deal of trouble and 
expense. I am a practical farmer, and 
what I take there I take in the interest of 
agriculture. But here is my neighbor who 
is a jockey, and has but little interest in 
agriculture; by some hook or crook he has 
got possession of a horse which is a. little 
fast, or else he is a better jockey than 
some others; he goes there, meets but few 
competitors, and with but little expense 
goes away with from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars. It’s a discrimination 
against the farmer, and as long as the 
system lasts, [ll] have nothing to do with 
its?” 

The attempts to engraft other interests 
upon the agricultural society have proved 
failures, especially in agricultural com- 
munities. Speakers of notoriety have 
been engaged at large expense, but no 
society has become independent and paid 
its indebtedness by such methods. The 
latest innovation is to attach a “trotting 
circuit” to the fair, and make a large dis- 
play of figures which are to be divided up 
into purses. The fair bills and posters 
represent neck-and-neck races, with 
gaping crowds which occupy three-fourths 
the space, and if one desires to know if 
agriculture is to be represented at the fair, 
he must look at the bottom of the bill. 
The whole scheme from the inception to 
the end is deceitful. The large prizes 
which are offered ostensibly represent the 
amount the society is to pay, but the ten 
per cent entry fee with five to start, re- 
duces the purse fifty per cent at the out- 
set. Then other ‘ways that are dark,” 
known only to inside parties, are prac- 
ticed, which honorable men .in_ the 
ordinary business of life would scorn to 
use in order to succeed. Yet all this is in 
the name of @griculture!!!| If an enemy 
had desired to overthrow the good name 
of agriculture as represented by a county 
fair, no more subtle scheme could have 
been suggested. The evil does not stop 
with the closing race; every smart boy gets 
an itching for a fast horse, and many an 
old Dobbin gets an extra hitch put .in his 
check rein, and is coursed around the 
ticld to see if there is not a two-forty gait 
sleeping within him. The boy cannot 


be consistently talked out of the vagary.'}) 


It is too popular; the whole community 
has been. agape and huzzaing at the race. 
He becomes more familiar with Hamble- 
tonian strains than with pure blood in all 
the other stock of the farm. 

The new departure in disseminating 
knowledge, as representéd. by farmers’ 


J institutes and agricultural conventions, is 


not kept alive by sensational shows or 


stage pantomimes; the absurdity of such an | 


incentive to secure attendance needs not 
to be mentioned. - pied 

Some radical change must be made in 
the methods of conducting county fairs 
to secure the co-operation of all who 
should be interested in their success. 
New and younger men should be selected 
as managers. The infusion of new blood 


than by freight: 


-jn the woods near Dailey Station, Berrien Co. 








educate a larger number into the needs 
and wants of the fair. An attempt should 
be made to secure the attendance of a 
larger number of farmers at the annital 
mecting for the election of officers. 
At this meeting all grievances should be 
fully discussed, or new plans submitted | 
for future operations. A new impetus 
will thus be given to the enterprise. and 
the promise of success be more certain. 

A Cra. 





ote 


N. Y. Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Associ- 
ation. 





The annual meeting of the New York 
American Merino Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Whitcomb 
House, Rochester, January 16, 1883, at 11 
A.M. 


W.G. MARK -res 
John P. Ray, Sec'y, G. MARKHAM, Pres. 





WE were pained last week to learn of 
the death of Mr. Chas. F. Shipman, which 
occurred last Wednesday at his home in 
Jackson. Mr. Shipman was born in Nia- 
gara County, New York, in 1824, and set- 
ted with his parents in Jackson County 
in 1843. He followed farming until 1865, 
when he removed to the city of Jackson: 
and engaged in the. business of general con- 
tractor, which he followed for a number 
of years. He was the first street commis- 
sioner under the new city charter of Jack- 
son, and the city owes much of its fine 
street system to the policy adopted by him. 
About four years ago Mr. Shipman was 
thrown from a wagon, and received in- 
juries which made him an invalid up to 
the time of his death, and a great sufferer. 
But he bore it all with fortitude and 
resignation, never giving up hopes of ul- 
timate recovery until a short time before 
his death. He enjoyed the esteem and con- 
fidence of all who were acquainted with 
him, -and his death will be sincerely 
mourned by a wide circle of friends. 

Ix reply to “W. 8S. D.,” we would say 
that we make no charges for publishing 
lists of sales of thoroughbred stock made 
by our readers. It is a matter of interest 
to our subscribers, and we are always glad 
to receive them. It keepsthose dealing in 
stock posted on what their neighbors are 
doing. 








LEON GaMBETTA, the French politician, 
died Sunday night last from blood-poison- 
ing, induced by a slight wound received 
accidentally while handling a pistol. He 
was the recognized leader of the Republi- 
can party in France. 








NEWS. SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 
_ Michigan produced 3,087,317 barrels of salt 
in 1882. : 





Holly is now connected with Detroit, Pontiac 
and Flint by telephone. 


Paris Thayer fell dead in a hotel at Flint, on 
the 27th, of heart disease. 


Rey. J. E. Davis, of Davis, Macomb County, 
died last week, aged 95 years. 


The street railway is expected to be in oper- 
ation in Battle Creek by April Ist. 


The Cheboygan salt well is down eight hun- 
dred feet. Lots of indications, but no salt. 


Ann Arbor Argus: A peal of five bells is to 
be hung in one of the towers of the new library 
building. 


A brick block at Port Huron, owned by L. & 
N. Phenix, was burned on the 28th. The loss 
is $20,000. 

John Mason, sexton of Albion, was found 
dead in the villiage millpond where he had been 
fishing, on the 28th. 


It must be a terrible place for “scratches” 
at Bellevue. They grind 150 bushels of buck- 
wheat every Friday there. 

A book agent is evidently supplying a “long 
felt want’ at Marine City. He sold 70 family 
Bibles there within two weeks. - 


A fire at Manchester last week destroyed a 
frame building used as a store and dwelling, 
causing a loss of about $2,000. 


C. G. Morris, a business man of Monroe, has 
left the city under circumstances pointing to 
irregularities in his money matters. 


Harry Train and Fred. Wilcox have been 
arrested at Owosso, charged with committing 
the burglaries at that city last summer. 


Monroe claims to have manufactured 50,000 
barrels of flour the past year, 13,180 barrels of 
which have been shipped to Great Britain. 


The gypsum quarries of Kent and Iosco 
Counties last year furnished 52,370 barrels of 
land plaster, and 112,828 barrels of stucco. 


The Grand Rapids Union Trust Company has 
been ‘ black-listed,”? and the postmaster at 
Grand Rapids forbidden to deliver mail to it. 


A little child of M. H. Kenyon, of Hamburg, 
recently setits clothing on fire with matches 
while alone in the house, and was seriously 
burned. 


Ann Arbor Register: Burglars entered the 
office of the City Mills, on Christmas morning, 
blew off the safe door and got 25 cents for their 
trouble. 


Lumber camps in the vicinity of Saginaw are 
excited over a disease which has appeared 
among the horses, and is attended with unusu- 
al fatality. 

The Eccentric reports that Birmingham is 
infested with a gangof burglars. Sneak thieves 
seem numerous, too, if one may judge from 
the locals. 

The boiler in McConnell’s grist mill at Perry, 
Shiawassee County, exploded on the 28th with 
terrific force, demolishing the mill and instant- 
ly killing the engineer. 

The Michigan Central has recently issued 
orders for the construction of 750 new flat cars. 
This, with the number now on hand, will give 
the company 2,860 flat cars. 


Fletcher, Pack & Co., lumbermen, have 


Toria Sentinel: J. B. Ferris had 15 acres in 
celery this year, and raised 225,000 heads, about 
15,000 heads to an acre.- He lost considerable 
by the heavy rains last summer. Next year ho 
will largely increase his acreage. 


Jonesville Independent: <A case inyolying 
$5 worth of damage inflicted by trespassing 
has just been tried in the Circuit Court here, 
aud the total cost was $600, one-third of which 
the taxpayers of the county will have to settle. 


The ‘‘Macomb County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association’? was organized at Romeo recently, 
with John McKay a T. J. Shoemaker, 
secretary, and R. N. McKay, treasurer, and a 
membership of ten, representing 100 head of 
Shorthorns. 


Monroe Commercial: Greening Bros. raised 
212 bushels of corn on one acre of ground the 
past season. The corn is called the Iowa Mul- 
tiplier, producing on an average five ears to the 
stalk, the stalks sometimes reaching the height 
of ten feet. 


Bay City Tribune: Morris Taker, of Cazeno- 
via met his death from a cause which illustrates 
the variety of the casualities of life. A dressed 
hog he had just hung up fell, the sharp stake 
by which it was suspended striking him on the 
head and killing him. 


Christmas night, as the Methodist church at 
Petoskey was crowded by a large audience, the 
center bill of the floor gave away and the floor 
settled until it reached and rested upon the 
furnace in the basement. A panic ensued, but 
no one was injured. 


Parties in this State who are interested in the. 
Green patent drive well suits are advised that 
the United States Supreme Court has reaffirm- 
ed the validity of the patents, on an appeal 
case from the United States Court for the 
western district of Michigan. 


The Genesee County Horticultural Society 
now has a membership of 54, an increase of 34 
within the year, and will hold its first annivers- 
ary meeting in February. A. S. Partridge, of 
Flushing, was elected president, A. 8. Aldrich, 
of Flint, secretary, and L. Wesson, treasurer. 


St. Clair Republican: Eugene Cowell, one 
of a clothing firm here, was suddenly summon- 
ad to Boston to the bedside of his dying wife 
last week. It is not known that the wife is 
dead yet, but it is known that he stole a new 
suit of clothes and $100 in money to assist him 
on his way. 

Two boys at Pontiac who had been reading 
Jesce James literature, started out to wreck a 
train on the D. & M. road, by placing a log ac- 
ross the track. Fortunately the engineer dis- 
covered the obstruct’on, and notified the sher- 
riff, who in time arrested the boys, who are but 
13 andl5 years of age. 


The Saturday night before Christmas was a 
“high old time’ at McBrides’, in Montcalm 
County. A gang of mill hands took possession 
of the town, with the exception of one barber 
shop, turned the owner of the saloon outdoors, 
and helped themse!ves to his stock, and other- 
wise misbehaved themselves. 


Frank Derby, a farmer of Campbell town- 
ship, Ionia County, was shot in the back Christ- 
mas and died soon after. He was standing 
near a straw stack, from which a young man 
was trying to prod a rabbit, using the butt of a 
gun.asa probe. The gun was accidently dis- 
charged and Derby killed. 


A boy at Midland who “caught on” a sled 
for a ride, missed his hold, and the woolen 
comforter which he wore round his neck caught 


| in one of the.sled-stakes, throwing him off his 


feet, and choking him. Luckily he could make 
some noise which attracted the attention of the 
driver, and he was released from his danger- 
ous position. 


Lenawee County farmers say a young girl has 
been in several localities in that county, can- 
vassing for picture frames, selling very cheap- 
ly and collecting money in advance, claiming 
the frames were in the express office and she 
could not get them until she had raised money 
to pay charges. She collected $7, when some 
one who was conversant with the dodge, had 
her arrested, when she confessed, but on 
promise to make restitution was allowed to 
go. 





General. 


Lucas County, Ohio, has a debt of over 
$ 3,000,000 


Peace nezotiations between Bolivia and Chili 
are broken off. 


At Atlanta, Ga., 27 wcmm are working in 
the chain-gang on the streets. 


_ Georgia is considering favorably a proposi- 
tion to build a $1,000,000 State cépitl. 


Mayor Grace will not permit the Passion 
Play to be presented in any New York theatre. 


The Lodi (N. J.) print works burned on the 
29th, throwing 200 persons out of employment. 


Hen'y C. Kiesel, city treasurer of Tucson’ 
Arizona, is a defaulter and has gone to Mexico. 


The Pullman Palace Car Company wiil soon 
kezin building freight cars, and already have 
orders for 4,009. 


Cholera is playing havoe among the Iowa 
porkers, one farmer near Anamosa losing 70 
nead within a few weeks. 


Vermont produces more marble than any 
other State in the Union, this year’s product 
beir g valued at $2,000,000. 


During the year 1882 the United States mints 
coined an aggregate of $27,000,000 from silver 
bullion purchased by the government. 


Judge Treat, of the United States Court of 
Southern Illinois, has been on the bench for 48 
years, a continuous service rarely equaled. 


Rochester, N. Y., dealers in proprietary ar- 
ticles haye put up $25,000 to prosecute those 
who manufacture and sell imitation goods. 


The oldest postmaster in America is proba- 
bly James Gordon, of Peoria, O. He has held 
the office in that village 52 consecutive years. 


The Second National Bank, of Jefferson, O., 
has gone into voluntary liquidation, owing to 
its $50,000 loss by its eashier and his assistant. 

Engineer Thos. Bemer was killed and four 
persons injured by the explosion of Payne’s 
saw-mill boiler at Black River Falls, Wis., last 
week. 

The collectors of customs at Portland, Me., 
New York and Baltimore will receive plans for 
the erection of quarantine sheds at these 
places. 

According to the statisticians, the value of 
the railroads of the United States equals one- 
tenth of the total estimated wealth of the 
country. 

The number of women yoters registered in 
Boston has steadily decreased from 989 in 1879, 
when the law was passed, to 567, the number 
now on the list. 

Geo. K. Anderson, of Titusville, Pa., has 
$315,000 insurance on his life, which is said to 
be the largest amount carried by any one per- 
son in the country. 

Heavy frauds have been discovered in the 
appraiser’s department of the New York cus- 
tom house, in which prominent firms and offi- 
cials are implicated. 


The destruction by fire of a large jewelry 





transported a locomotive from Alpena to their 
logging railway, 30 miles distant, taking it ‘‘a- 
cross country ’’ on sleighs. 

Vermontville Hawk: Mrs. Preston, of Bis- 
marck, has purchased the cheese factory at 
that place, of which she has had charge, and 
will run it herself hereafter. 


Saginaw Herald: Four bad boys robbed 
Mrs. Schwartz of $175 in gold last week, and 
left the city. The police obtained a clue, fol- 
lowed and arrested them, and recovered $154 of 
the money. 

There were shipped from Manistee this sea-: 
son 221,152,000 on of lumber, 494,943,000 
shingles, 16,724,000 lath, 132,730 cedar posts, 
3,046 telegraph poles, 65,000 pickets, and 5,900 
Failroad ties. — 

Plainwell Independent: Levi Arnold boxed 
apd shipped by en press to South Bend, Ind., | 
the other-day.a Jersey heifer that. he had sold, 
finding that he could send her cheaper this way 


Ypsilantians who do not clear the ice and 
sles from their sidewalks can be fined $100, or 
in default.thereof sent up for 90 days, and it 
ytould be a pious notion if the same ‘state of 
things prevailed in Detroit. 


Last week an unknown man was found dead 


He had-evidently been dead some time, and it, 
is believed he was deranged, as his body was 
partially denuded of clothing. 


The Postmaster General reports that Michi- 
gan is seventh in rank as to amount of cor- 
respondence, 82,928,899 Jetters having been 
written and mailed during the past year; an 
average of 20.12 for each inhabitant. 


Ionia Sentinel: J. W. Gregory, of Eaton, 
dicta a cup of tea which had been made in a 
pitcher containing Paris green, last week, and 


house at Nerth Atterboro, Mass., on the 28th, 
eaused a loss of $95,000, and 250 hands were 
thrown out of employment. 


Several large industrial establishments at 
Chester, Pa., have closed on account of depres- 
sion in trade, and large numbers of persons are 
thrown out of employment. 


There was ‘“‘arun” on the Monroe County 
Savings Bank at Rochester last week, and 
$75,000 withdrawn in one day. It did not 
break the bank, however. 


Foreman Dickson, of the late star route jury, 
will probably be held to await the action of the 
grand jury for attempted bribery, after his ad- 
mission as a witness last week. 


Canada is working up a heavy lumber trade 
with South America, 48 sailing ships being en- 
gaged in the business, and the shipments the 
past year being 45,000,000 feet. 


A herd of 20 ostriches has arrived at San 
Francisco, and the first experiment in ‘ostrich 
farming in this country. is. now begun. The 
birds cost $1,000 each delivered in California. - 


Atlanta, Ga., takes a carload of Chicago — 
fresh meat dail y, and: the trade between the 
Garden. City and the South is growing so 


-rapidly that 10 additional refrigerator cars are ~ 


calied for. ‘i ae 
It is said that Oscar Wilde, the esthetic who 


caine over to educate us in. high art, has ‘been 


instructed in a little game by confidence men, 
to whom he gave checks for $2,700, afterwards 
stopping payment on them. 


The law. authorities of New York have 
decided that a policeman who buys liquors on 
Sunday for the ~~ of: giving information 
against those who keep open. saloons on that 
day, is not a competent witness. 


Anthony Comstock has won a verdict of 


$10,000 damages in his libel suit against the: 
electrical clot ine man of Brooklyn. The lat- . 
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spy and an embezzler of Sunday school funds. 


Denver is feeling the influence of its recent 
exposition. The Penns¥lvania Tube Manufac- 
turing Works, said to be the largest of the 
kind in the world, are about to locate a branch 
establishment there. 

Through lucky investments in Western pine 
lands Cornell ‘University is probably the 
wealthiest institution in the country. _ Its 
present wealth, including buildings, endow- 
ments and unsold lands, is given at $7,721,255. 


Chicago lumber dealers say that they have 
received and handled over 2,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber this year, and that the job has required 
the labor of over 50,000 people. The city claims 
to be the largest distributing lumber market in 
the world. 

Sergt. Rufus Somerby, of the Sixth U. S. 
Cavalry, formerly lieutenant of his company 
but compelled to resign because of drunken- 
ness, suicided at Fort Lowell, Arizona, recent- 
ly, by shooting himself in presence of his 
company. 

Mrs. Ellen O’Brien and her daughter, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., were found drowned in a cis- 
tern at their home on the 27th. It is supposed 
that the daughter, aged 9, fell in, and that the 
mother in trying to save her,missed her footing 
and also fell in. 


A rat which jumped on one of the copper 
conductors conveying the electricity from a 
Brush machine which lighted a Chicago cloth- 
ing house, in stepping to the other, closed 
the circuit, so that the 40 lights fed by the 
machine went out suddenly. 

The extensive Schuylkill Oil Works at Phila- 
delphia, operated by Welch & Duffy, at Gray’s 
Ferry, on the outskirts of this city, were par- 
tially destroyed on the 28th by a fire igniting in 
the pressing room. Loss heavy. The city was 
illuminated for miles by the flames. 


The naval constructor who had charge of 
f the Jeannette, says it was the 
opinion of the board which examined the vessel 
before her departure that she was not adapted 
for ice navigation. He (the constryctor) con- 
sidered her seaworthy, but not fit for the Arctic 
sea. 

Herr Most, the German socialist, in a speech 
at Chicago on the 28th, said the only thing to 
be done was to kill; that the people must open 
banks and stores and help themselves to what- 
ever they want; that bankers and capitalists 
must be put to work on the streets, etc. Where 
was the police? 

On the 27th, at Packardville, Mass., M. A. 
Montgomery’s wife refused to live with him, 
whereupon he went into the yard where their 
two children, four and six years old, were play- 
ing, and deliberately shot them both, killing 
one and fatally wounding the other. He then 
tried to shoot his wife and her father. 


According to a table compiled by-the Census 
Bureau, Michigan has 5,066 saloons, or nearly 
as many as the nine States of Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maine, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Vermont and West Virginia all tc- 
cether. Only 10 States have a greater number 
of saloons each than Michigan, New York heac- 
ing the list with 27,200. 

Congressman George West, of the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., district, is the great paper mil- 
lionaire of the United States. He made his 
money out of paper, and brown paper at that. 
He manufactures more manilla paper bags than 
all the rest of the firms of America put to- 
gether. He has seven large mills and an 
income of $150,000 a year, or nearly $500 a day. 


The main building of the Somerset Fibre 
Company, at Fairfield, Me., was destroyed by 
fire on the 27th. A huge digester filled with 
chemicals, heated by the flames, exploded with 
terrific force, throwing the machinery in all 
directions and filling the air with the debris. 
John Pooler, standing several rods away, was 
killed by a falling piece of iron. Loss about 
$55,000. 


The first shipment of American cotton across 
the Atlantic was made in 1784, when eight bags 
were sent to England. The National Cotton 
Planters’ Association of America pro to 
commemorate the hundredth year of the cot- 
ton industry of this country by a world’s fair 
in one of the commercial cities of the south 
which will subscribe half a million dollars for 
the privilege. 

The proprietor of the Brunswick, the most 
aristocratic hotel in New York, is mad enough 
to kill the manager of a dance saloon who en- 
gaged a supper there for 50 persons, and 
brought the inmates of the house to hold a 
bacchanal right under the nose of the bon-ton. 
He would not have allowed it for $10,000 if he 
had only known the character of those for 
whom the supper—which cost $500—was pre- 
pared. 


An Indian war has broken out in the Creek 
nation. A bank of Cheeote’s men were 
attacked 15 miles west of Ocmulgee by some 
200 of Spiechie’s followers, and a running fight 
lasting an hour was kept up, eight or ten on 
both sides being killed. A messenger was dis- 
patched to the fort for troops and a detach- 
ment of 40 reculars was sent to the scene. 
They overtook and disarmed 150 of Checote’s 
men. 


The New York Co-operative Dress Associa- 
tion is in the hands of a receiver. The man- 
agers claim to have been doing a business of 
$80,000 per annum, and to have been but a 
small sem behind. They say the business has 
paid the stockholders pretty well on discounts 
on purchases. It is claimed that Miss Field 
has never drawn her salary of $10,000 per 
annum, but has allowed it to run on in order 
to help the concern. It is asserted that she will 
ose $15,000 in saliiry and money advanced by 
the failure. The total liabilities are placed at 
$124,000. The assets are $210,500, of which 
$171,000 is set down as merchandise at cost 
price. 





Foreign. 


__ Arabi is to have an allowance of between $1,- 
500 and $2,500. 


M. Grevy is ill, and Gambetta’s condition is 
again reported critical. 

There were three severe shocks of earthquake 
on the 28th at Valais, Switzerland. 


The government was everywhere success- 
ful in the cleetions for councils general in 
Spain. : 


Dr. Marn, a well known writer on_ political 
economy, shot his wife and himself at Berlin on 
the 28th. 


It is believed that Zulu chiefs will resent the 
attempt to reinstate Cetewaygo in the sove- 
reignty in Zululand. 


Grand (po wines are being made for the 
centennial celebration of the foundation of the 
house of Hapsburg. 


De Lesseps announces that the scheme of 
creating an inland sea in Africa will be re- 
sumed by private enterprise. 


_ The report is confirmed that it is the inten- 
tion of the British government to annex part of 
Zululand for the benefit of Natal. 


The Czar defers his European tour till next 
fall, after his coronation, which is now fixed 
for the beginning of next summer. 


The French chamber has voted the Tunisian 
credit, 424 to 52, and the senate has voted the 
budget of expenditure in its entirety. 


Fatal boiler explosion near Brussels, Belgium, 
on the 28th; many persons killed; three bodies 
recovered; building badly wrecked. 

There is no abatement in. the flood along the 
Rhine. Part of the city of Worms has been 
submerged, owing to the bursting of a dyke. 


The St. Petersburg Golos announces that the 
recent order forbidding Jews to undertake the 
management or control of chemists’ shops has 
been recinded. 


‘The Burmese government is taking active 
precautionary measures against any possible 
rebellion by the escaped eldest son of the king 
to upper Burmah. ~ 


The Spanish-American claims commission has 
adjourned sine die after an existence of 11 years, 
curing which 140 claims representing %20,000,- 
000 were considered. 


The Russian government has refused to grant 
=~ meen awe by German ee s'for 
e construction of a railway f, he 
Lodz in Russian Poland. Se 


There was a riot of French and Italian work- 
men at La Crau, France, last week. One It- 
alian was killed, seven arrested and several 
other workmen seriously injured: 


The Russian government explains that. the 
recent concentration of troops oa the frontier 
Was heeessary to suppress smuggling prohibited 
on dutiable articles and other violations of the 
customs laws. 

we 

; An ofliccr in the Austrian army has invented 

a “mole:torpedo,” which, it is said, will bur- 

plode with — of under a wall and then ex- 
vi itful ¢ i 

oa vicknitee consequences to everything 

*Women that. have heen bedridden for years 
have been completely cured by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. * 








At Victoria.B. C., last week, the’steamer Vol- 
mer arrived, bringing 40 Chinese women, 32 of 
whom were sold to Chinamen who reside in the 
United States. The women went to the Amer- 
ican side disguised as Indian women. 


The landed property of Lord Ripon, Lord 
Harries and Sir Tatton Sykes,constitutes a con- 
tinuous stretch of 68 miles, reaching nearly ac- 
ross the finest portion of Yorkshire. The three 
families have recently espoused the Roman 
Catholic religion. 


A large portion of Kingston, Jamaica, was 
recently destroyed by fire. The heat was so 
intense that ships in harbor were compelled 
to keep their sails wet. Two hundred persons 
swam out to the steamer Alvo, which arrived 
in New York last week. 

Forty-six persons were killed and 50 injured 
by the fall of a chimney at Bradford, Eng., 
on the 28th. Eight mills having flue connec- 
tions with the chimney have shut down, throw- 
ing 3,000 persons out of employment. Total 
damage estimated at $300,000. 


The Russian and German envoys are about 
to leave Pekin; and warlike preparations con- 
tinue to be made by the Chinese government, 
including the re-organization of the navy, and 
the purchase of torpedo boats from Germany 
and small arms for the army. 


Sentences varying from one year’s police 
surveillance to 20 years’ imprisonment are im- 
posed on 84 Egyptian political prisoners, In- 
cluding Emin Bey, El Chemsy and 11 others 
previously sentenced. Twelve of the richest 
prisoners are ordered to deposit guarantees of 
$25,000 and lesser amounts for faithful obser- 
vance of government orders. 


A terrible explosion occurred at the Thomas 
etroleum stores in Exeter, England, on the 
22d, causing a great fire, which destroyed sev- 
eral business buildings and adjoining houses. 
The flaming oil ran swiftly along the shores of 
the canal, setting fire to shipping. One brig 
anchored in the canal was entirely consumed. 
The fire was caused by the explosion of petro- 
leum and burned fiercely. Over 60,000 gallons 
of blazing oil ran into the river Exe, lighting 
up the shores on both sides. 








Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; 
for feverishness, restlessness, worms, constipa- 
tion. 25e. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED. 


A good farmer with a tidy, capable wife. Farm- 
er must understand farming and the care of horses 
(brood mares) and cattle. Wife must know how 
to do her part, be a good butter maker and not be 
afraid of work. To such a couple a good situation 
is open. Must come well recommended. Address 
with references to this office. j2- 











Holsteins and Frieslands. 





I shall offersfor sale, as soon as released from 

uarantine, ONE HUNDRED HEAD of Holstein and 

riesland Cattle, selected and imported by myself. 
j2-20 A. BRADLEY, LE£E, Mass. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 head, 
including descendants from some of the most noted 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited. 

B. G. BUELL, 


jetf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich 


PERCHERON MARES, 


Fillies, Young and Matured 
Stallions for Export. 











Every breeder and amateur should read my cir- 
cular, sent free to any address. Correspondence 
in English. Write at once. 


A. ROGY, 
59 Rue Lafayette, PARIS, FRANCE. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Contains eighty acres, seventy under cultivation 
situated in the N. E. corner of Farmington, Oak~ 
land County, Mich., one mile from the village of 
Franklin. There is a good dwelling house, 12 
rooms; barn 30x40, with underground stable; also 
wagon and tool sheds. There are three good wells, 
with an unlimited supply of water. Price $50 per 
acre. Apply to WOOD BROTHERS, 
jet FRANKLIN, MICH. 


NEW PROCESS 
Linseed Meal 


Guaranteed Atsolutely — Periccily Harmless, 
ary 














25 Per Cent Greater in Value 


than Oil Cake for feeding Cattle, Pigs, Sheep and 
Hortes. For milk producing qualities it has No 
qual, as it contains seven Per Cent Less cf Oil 
than Old Process. 


The New Process Meal must of Necessity be 
just so much richer iu blood, bone and flesh pro- 
ducing elements, 


CHICAGO LINSEED CIL CO., 


No. 1 Wabash Avenue, 


diYeowsbt CHICAGO, ILI. 





ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the fifth day of Sep- 
tember, A. D. [873, executed by Christian Leopold 
Eppinger and Auguste Eppinger, his wife, of De- 
troit, County of Wayne and State of Michigan, to 
Joxeph Neltner, of the same place, and recorded 
on the 13th day of September, A. D., 1878, at 9:45 
o'clock, a, m., in liber 75 of mortgages, on page 302 
in the Register’s office for Wayne County, Michi- 
gan; which said mortgage was duly assigned by 
said Joseph Neltner to Joseph Kuhn, 
by indenture dated May 2th, 1875, and re- 
corded on the same date and year at 11:55 5, m., in 
liber 12 of assignments of mortgages, pagd 419, in 
the Register’s office for the County of Wayne, 
xforesaid, and there being claimed to be due at the 
date hereof, the sum of eleven hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars ($1,169), and no proceedings at law or 
in equity having been instituted to recover the 
sume or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given that, by virtue of the power of sale 
in said mortgage contained, I will sell at public 
auction or vendue to the highest bidder, on SAT- 
URDAY, the THIRTY-FIRST DAY OF MARCH, 
A. D., 1883, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the 
said day, at the east front door of the City Hall, 
Detroit, that being the building in which the Cir- 
cuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, the 
premises in said mortgage mentioned and describ- 
ed ax all that certain piece or parcel of land, situ- 
ate in the City of Detroit, being part of outlot num- 
ber one hundred and ninety-three (198) of the 
Lambert Beaubien farm, commencing at a stake 
in the easterly side of Beaubien Street 550 feet dis- 
tant from the northerly line of said outlot on the 
southerly side, thence by a right line to the easter- 
ly boundary of said outlot, thence southerly along 


raid boundary one hundred (100). feet, thence to |, 


said Beaubien street, thence along said street to 
the point of beginning; being one hundred (100) 
feet frout on said Beaubien street by two hundred 
and twenty-eight (228) feet in depth, being the 
same premises which were intended to be conveyed 
and were, in fact, conveyed by said Joseph Nelt- 
ner and Francisca, his wife, to said Christian Leo- 
pold Eppinger, by warranty deed bearing date the 
2ist day of December 1871, and recorded in said 
Regirter’s office in liber 154 of deeds, page , 296, 
but were dexcribed in said deed as lots numbered 
twelve aud thirteen (12 and 13) Willcex’s subdi- 
vision of outlot.one hundred and ninety-three (193) 
of the Lambert Beaubien farm, the plat of which 
said subdivision. was not recorded; to satisfy the 
amount due at the date hereof, the interest accru- 


ing and the costa and expenses allowed by law in |. 


care of a foreclosure. eee. 
_ Detroit, this 30th day of December, A. D. 
1 . 


JOSEPH KUHN, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgagee. 
Attorney for Assignee. 


CANCER 


necancer 

yas as large as my head, and panty 

ternex! binck, and began to slotigh and smelt badly. In 

isease was all removed, ee ina 

rt time healed nicely, and that without the use of 

nife, Iwrite this from a f of gratitude for this 
cure. EpwarRD Gabe ; 

vite for testimonials, 
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THE 


New York Weekly Witness. 





Friends of RELIGION AND TEMPERANCE are invited to subscribe for the NEW YORK 


WITNESS, now the most widely circulated weekly newspaper in America. 


sense of the word 


While it is in every 


A NEWSPAPER, 


and not merely a Religious and Temperance publication, the WITNESS gives copious reports 


of what is being done in the way of 


Carrying on the Good VYYork. 


In everything connected with its specialty the WITNESS is always ahead, and will be found 
a valuable source of information to all who are interested in the great cause of Temperance. 


The WITNESS is emphatically 


THE PEOPLE'S PAPER. 


and has now a circulation larger than that of any weekly newspaper in America—120,000 regu- 


lar circulation now (December, 1882). 


INDEPENDENT, POLITICALLY AND FINANCIALLY, 


accepting no favors from any railroad or bank, monopoly or corporation of any kind, the WIT- 


NESS caunot be bribed or blinded or dictated to on any question. 


It has the latest news of the 


day, reliable Reports of the Markets, Daily Report of the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting (alone 

worth the subscription price), Sunday School Lesson (by Rev. GzorGE F. PENTECosT), Home 

Department (a great favorite with the ladies), pee ol Department, Temperance De- 
artment, and Editorial Articles on all the questions of the day. 

. It is safe to say that nothing can take the place of the NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS 


in the family. 





One Dollar a Year. 





GEMS OF POETRY FOR 18838. 


This beautiful sixteen-page monthly, printed on fine paper, will have a handsome cover on 


each number, also, as heretofore, the portrait and biography of a celebrated poet. 
Fifty cents a year, or club of five for two dollars. 


original poetry. 


Selected and 


SABBATH READING. 


Contains in each number an excellent sermon and a choice selection of interesting matter 


for reading on the Lord’s day. 
fifteen cents. 


Fifty cents a year; club of ten, $4. 
For distribution, 75 cents per hundred copies, postpaid. 


On trial three months, 


JOHN DOUGALL & CO., 17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York 
fas" Send for FREE Sample Ccpies. .&3 





A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
TO FARMERS! 





For Two Weeks Only. 





HANDSOME PRESENTS FREE! 





For the next Two Weeks we offer special inducements to purchasers of 
READ WHAT WE WILL DO! 


_ For the next two weeks we will gell five, ten and twenty pound eaddies of tea at the following low 
prices, and with each caddy will give any one of the presents as mentioned: . 
5 lb. Caddies Tea, all Kinds, $2 50 and $3 0), and with each caddy a handsome silver plated castor, 


tea and coffee. 


worth $1 50.at retail. 


10 lb. Caddies Tea,.all kinds, $5 00 and $6 00, and with each caddy a handsome vase lamp, bronze 


lamp, silver tea 


t, oreastor, any of which are worth from $2 00 


oO $3 00. 
20 lb. Caddies Tea, all kinds, $1000 to $1200, and with each caddy a beautiful hanging lamp, 


¢ 
Call or address 


W.. A. 


142 Gratiot Avenue, 


hamber set or pair of handsomely framed pictures. 


KING, 


~ Detroit, Mich. 





C6 


CM 


| AGENTS | 
WANTED 
| IN 
| Unoccupied 





Territory. 


Does Complete Work where others Fail, 





539 PULVERIZING HARROW, 
sax: Clod Crusher & Leveler. 


“SOqBIS DOU ay} Wt Ayano) [ed 
“WYMOWGY ATIAT APIBSN WL aS WT AON 


The ‘‘ ACME” subjects the soil to the action ofa Crusher and Leveler, and to the 
Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows +f STEEL COULLENS, the pe- 
culiar shape and arrangemeht of which give it immense cutting power. Thus the three 
operations of crushing lumps, levelling off the ground and tho oughly pulverizing 
the soil are performed at one and the same time. The entire absence .f Spikes 


or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 


Itis especially adapted to inverted soil 


and hard clay, where other harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the 
only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 

Highly commended by sciettific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce 
it to be the most valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 

All agree that ‘‘The judicious use of an implement like the ‘' Acme” Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of 
the Soi‘, before planting, will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 


FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an in- 
ferior tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOUR- 
SELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. * We wili send it on trial, and if it does not suit, 


you may send it back, we paying return freight charges, 


We don’t ask for money or 


Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different |: 


States and Territories. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


uarrispure, Pa | MILLINGTON, New Jersey. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ TILLAGE Is MANURE” will also be sent to parties 


BRANCH OFFICE 


who NAME THIS PAPER. i 





fia. beautiful book giver away toall, 
im Send for it and e 


B prices and inm list, 
ker GARDENERS 


atonce for our wholesale 


£855 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


price-list. Sent 
J, B. ROOT 





j2-12t-i 
= DEVORE’S 
FEED GRINDER 


to attach to any kind of Wind MilL 
Guaranteed to be the most suecessful 
wind mill Grinder in the market. Large 
reduction in price to the purchaser of 
first Grinder in new localities where I 

have no agents. Every Grinder fully warranted. Lib- 











eral discount to agen Write for circular oT 
Manufactured by I. M. DEVORE, 
. r EPORT, ILL. 
j2-8t 
mu ins at 





J -M. BOY NTON'S PAT nL 

My genuine lightning Croas-Cut Saw ; $500 challen 
atched on Blade thatitis the fastest cutting saw in t 
world. A six foot cross-cut saw with handies and File 
comp sent on receiptof 84. Brass sheathed - 
ing Saw mailed on receipt of $1. Catalorue free. Agents 
wanted. Address E.. M. Boynton, 80 Beekman St. N.Y. 
j2+t-p 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock general auct 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit. Mich. Sales conducted 


v 














For 1836 18 an Micgant t6u00Kk Uf 150 fuges 
3 Colored Plates of Flowers & Vegetables, 
ana more than 1,000 illustrations of the 
choicest Flowers, Plants -and Vegetables, and. Di- 


rections for growing. [tis handsome enough for 

the Center Table or a Holiday Present: Send In 

your name and Post Office address, with.10 cents, 

and we will send you a copy, postage pa‘d. This is 

not a quarter of ite cost. It is printed in both 

English and German. If you afterwards. order 
8, ¢edact the 10 cents. ae 

Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World. 
The FiLorat GurvE will tll you how to gtow them 

Vick'’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Eugravings. For 50 
cents in paper. covers; $1 CO in elegant cloth. In 
German or-English, . 

Vick’s fiiLustRATED MonTHLY ‘Maqazine-- 
pages, a Colored Plate: in ev. ry namb.r end many 
fine Engravings. Price $125 a year; Sve copies 
00. Specimen numbers seht for :1 cen : 
3 trial copies for 25 cents. : 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 
d19-26; fleow2t 





MAILED FREE. 


Onor Annual Illustrated 
Spring Catalogue of 


o>» SREDS.BULBS,PL4NTS 
&FLORIS[8’ SUPPLIES 
‘Address 


« 






MICHIGAN SEED CO., 
211 Woodward .Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, 

d19-4t 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOGK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
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CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 


HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ ce in breeding and importing large 
collections, ep eon of comparing different breeds, 
low ause of extent of ness and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor! 
reepondence solicited. Mention Micnigan Farm- 

ap4-6m, 


POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn, 


MICHIGAN 


Bromine & Salt Co, 


Midland, Mich., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL SALT 


The following is a oopy of the chemical analysis 

of the salt manufactured by this company: 
Chloride of Sodium...... ... .. » 92.27 
Chloride of Potassium.......... 1.80 
Sulphate of Lime........... sieecle, 1eOU 
Chloride Calcium... ices: , 200 
—” of Magnesium....... .. 1.52 

ACE inca\sciesiesietsiccsisisce ice 1 

Insoluable residue, oxide of iron . 








R. C. KEDZIE, 
Prof. of Chemistry, Lansing, Micu. 


This salt is sold in bulk in car load lots. Address 


Michigan Bromine & Salt Co., 
Midland City, Mich. 


E. B. GAWLEY & CO., 


74 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit, 


CommissionMerchants 


—AND DEALERS IN— 


Butter, Eggs, Beans 
DRESSED HOGS, POULTRY, 
Fruit & General Produce. 


tax” Consignments and Corres- 
pondence Solicited. 


REFERENCES : 

J. B. Price, (Cornwell, Price & Co.) A. McLellan, 
McLellan & Andergeon, Bankers,) A. R. Linn, (A. R 
& W. F. Linn,) Fred’k. Woolfenden, Assistant 
Postmaster. no2s-3m 


Salt in Agriculture. 


State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansine, Mich., Dec. 3, 1879, 
E. 8. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 

Dear Sizn:—The specimen of Refuse Salt you for. 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 
gives the following result: ; 

Chloride of Sodium ........ 87.74 per cent, 
Chloride of Potassium...... 2.49 
Sulphate of Lime.....0000... 1.66 
Carbonate of Lime......... .40 
Carbonate of Magnesia.......  .35 
Oxide of Iron.......... coc ae 
WOE. scviscovcnsveseres. G2S 





n2é6-3m 














99.91 

Fine Salt of the sait works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron, 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
uavle, as it contains nearly two anc a half per cent, 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of all land planta. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be, 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are s0 
strong that the refuse ealt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hondred is present. 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than pure common salt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 


compounds of potash, lime and magnesia, which 
are all valuable in plant growth. Respectfully, 
R. C. KEDZIE 


Prof. Ganges Agricultural College 
E. S. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 


827-3m 


iA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN: 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Calls the attention of travelers to the central posi- 
tion of its line, connecting the East and the West 

y the shortest route, and carrying passengers, 
without change of cars, between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, Council Bluffs, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. It connects in Union 
Depots with all the peingioss lines of road between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, Its equip- 
ment is unrivaled and magnificent, being composed 
of Most Comfortable and Beautiful | 7, Coaches, 
Magnificent Horton Reclining Chair Cara, - 
man’s Prettiest Palace ne Cars, and the Best 
Line of Dining Cars in the World. Three Trains 
between Chicago and Missouri Rivor Points. T'wo 
Trains between Chicago and Minneapolis and St, 
Paul, via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently becn opened between Richmond, 


reins, 
Tickets for sale at yo Ticket Offices in 
the United States and Canada. 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as eompetitors that -offer lees advan- 


es. 
“Por sontet information, get tho Maps and Folee 
crs e 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address F 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g’r, '  Gen'l Trt. & Pass. Agt. 


ACO. 








The Goldsmith, Bryant and Stratton 


Business University 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Ia the oldest, largest, most Sone and practical, 
has the most able and experienced teachers, finest 
rooms, most complete system of actual business. 
and better facilities every way than any other busi- 


ness College in Mich our graduates and 
the business 





men of about our school, 
&™ Call or send fer circulars, 


New York Breeders. 














DIRECTORY. 








— OF — 
SHEEP.—American Merinos Mi hi B ad 
J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates Co., Breeder J sie 
- of registered Merino sheep. Young stock : 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. my9 ly* CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 








- Ohio Breeders. 





AMES MOORE, Milford Oak] i 
J breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. : Sok ice 


both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms. Cor- 








SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 


E CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Lorain County. 
e Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred ¥ 
no Sheep, Prize Winners, f a ae 








Stock for sale. #19-ly 


W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., 

WD, Breeder of thoroughbred ‘Spanish ering 
; all registered in Vermont Register, 

stock always for sale. wine slog 











Go to Headquarters for Norman Horses 


THE DRAFT HORSE CENTER OF AMERICA, 





E. DILLON & CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Importers and 
Breeders in America, of 


NORMAN HORSES. 


Have two large stables in Bloomington and Novr- 
mal, and five farms devoted exciusively to hen | 
and handling NORMAN HORSES. Have impo 
and bred OVER 1,0 000 HEAD and have been award- 
ed over 2,500 ums. 200 head imported with- 
in twelve monthe, 


New Importation of 100 Norman, 


ARRIVED Joty 29, 1882. 


Have now on hand over 300 head; as fine a show 
as can be found in the world. Ali imported and 
native full-bloods entered for registry in the Na- 
tional Register of Norman Horses, Come and see 
us. Wecan interest any lover of a good horee. 

au297m. 


respondence solicited, j2-4m* 
H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed 
a of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 


Je27-1y* 











M. GRAHAM, Rochester, O 
W Gat sale, : Oo. 
or prices. r sale, either bulls or cows, feiee 





EORGE W. STUART, G 

see Co, Mich, bre-der of ‘anne ane 
horn Cattle, Registered Merino Sheee , and Ji 
Red Swine. Correspondence Solici a jal7-ly> 


Cc. WIXOM 
W.. Shorthorns. eohapee gy Mich., breeder of 
an 





of Sharon, 
ylesby families, Stock for sale. mat corres 
pondence will receive Prompt attention. jal7-8m* 





M. BALL, Hamb: » Li reed- 

er of Shortherns, Prine! tonsa ee 

of Sharon, Phyllis and You: ary; also breeder 
of Thoroughbred American ‘ 


China Swine. 


M. & ALEX, McPHERSON j 
\ Mich., breeders of Shorthorn po age 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 
able. j2-ty 


J LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Coun , Mich, 


Breeder of Shorthorn 
Southdown Sheep. Stock cae — 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyde Valley Herd,” 
reeder of phate. 














Atkins, St. Clair Co., Mich.. b 
horn Cattle, : C 
mae e. Stock for sale, Correspondence so- 





Bb mee McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mich. 


Breeder of Sh Y 
heifers for pg orthom Cattle, Young balis and 


E. FISK & SON, John Barry Coun 
p ‘breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Revistas Amer 
ican Merino Sheep, Poland China and Jersey Red 
pige and Plymouth Rock Chickens. P 0) —— 
js 





houn County, Mich. 


N A.CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
* Shorthorn cattle an kshire sw of 
for sale. Write for poo been von ae Stock 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills 
W . Breeder of Shorthorns and Werinn abet 
Young stock for sale, Correspondence solicited, 


Jerseys, 

















2 stock in American ersey 
Cattle Club Register. Frum tase ae for 


reasona 
quality of steck, Farn 14 mile east of the Village. 


Holsteins, 


OLSTEIN CATTLE, for sale, whic: i 
offer for the next sixty days on very liberal 
terms, All Wishing such stock will address or 
callon OGDEN COLE, Rollin, Mich. j2-ly 
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LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MEOH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. G. G. H. R.,) 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 


nd 


Poland Chinas still a specislty Herd establisned 
in 1869. [s the largest herd in the State. Is em- 
phatically a herd of prize winners. Stock all dark 
in color and faultless in style, consisting entirely 
of the most noted families of the day, Pigs of 1 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ- 
ing U. 8. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 
C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particulars address as above. 

All correspondence promptly answered. mr2#ly 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice —_ 
"y All Herd Book registere2, Will be so 








strain, 
very reasonable at private sale, 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
apis Tecumseh, Mick 





FOR SALE. 


A choice lot of American Merino bucks, Poland 
China swine bred from some cf the best families in 
Ohio and Michigan. Also some choice young 
Shorthorn heifers snd bulls. Prices reasonable. 
Correspondence solicited. All stock guaranteed. 


L. K. BEACH, 
o17- Box 450, HowE:1, Mich. 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 


Fresh Importation of Holsteins. 











Our importation of Holsteins or Dutch-Friesians 
has just srrived in good shape, and are a very nice 
lot. We can spare a few first class animals at rea- 
sonable prices. Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 


_ North Farmington, Mich. 
o17- 


Agricultural College. 


Stock for Sale. 


Two Berkshire boars, one a year old, the other 7 
months, registered stock. Four Essex boars 6 to 8 
months old, also Essex sows of same age as well as 
pigs of both sexes, 3to4 months. 1 well bred 
and of good quality. A bull calf, Jersey Cattle 
Club Register. 10 days oli. Shorthorns and Ayr- 
shires of both sexes. Correspondencs promptly 
noticed. Address, 


SAM’L JOHNSON. 


Superintendent of Farm, Lansine, Mich. 


Registered American Merinos. 


Ewes and Rams for Sale. 


I have a few registered American Merinos, both 
ewes and rams, for sale. Some of the ewes were 
purchased from Mr. Wm. Ball, of Hamburg. Prices 
very reasonable. Address. 

W. J. GAGE, 

Nov28-6t 


South Lyon, Mich. 
WEST NOVI HERD. 
PURE SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Oxford Gwynnes, Phillises, Bonnie Lasses, Bell 
Dnchesses, Pomonas, With Oakland Rose of Sha- 
ron 44459 A. H. B., at the head. The entire herd is 
recorded in the American Herd Books. A part of 
the herd is for sale privately. Address 


A. 8. BROOKS, Wixom, Oakland Co,, Mich 


A.J. MORPHY. 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL on SILVER CREEK, Micu. 
My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired by 
Arnold's Sambo, Black Tom, Hopefal. Murphy's 
W. S. and Dixie. stock first class. Prices reason- 

















LIVE STOCK RECORD 


The leading journal and organ of the Live Stock 
Breeders of Central Kentucky will enter upon its 
seventeenth volume January Jet, 1883; a weekly of 
sixteen pages, situated and published at Lexington, 
Ky., the centre of the Blue Grass Region and the 
greatest Live Stock Market and Breedin Beetion 
of America. The Live Stock Record is devoted to 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Dairy, Poultry, 
Farming, Household Affairs and al] the minor de-. 
rtments of rural interest. Reliable and reaponsi- 
le agents wanted In each city and town. Advan- 
tygeous arrangements made with solicitors and 
agents, Specimen copies free. P 
LIVE STOCK RECORD, 
did-4 Lexington, Hy, 











K. SEXTON, Eowell, importer and breed- 


e erof Tho: hbred Hol 
arm three Salles enue Holstein Cattle. Stock 








0133-ly 

UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breedez 

A. and dealer in Heletein cattle. ‘Stock Fer 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 








Devons, 


J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland C: - 

1 prietor of Oakland Herd of pe A PR 

oo a eae = — at late Stuce Fair 
—two firsts, seconds v 

thirds. Stock for sale. on pty 1 


oe 











Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co. ~ 
Bete O Retae ors Se 
e€) 
pondence solicited. ” — 


Herefords. 


BOOK FARM HEREFORDS. David 


Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer, Co 
| Boliclted, ae 




















SHEEP.—Merinos. 


DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 

registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos, Stock for sale on very reasonable terms, 
Correspondence solicited. d26-ly 


J. & E. W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liy- 

U. ingeton Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 6196m* 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Bl Mict igan. 
a - Breeder of Registered Merinos “of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. ; m30-6m 


M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 

« I keep on hand at all times a good stock of 

Registered Merino sheep of my own breeding or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always for sale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee 
L. Breeders of Registered ome Sheep and Be 
land-China Swine. Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices, Correspondence solicited. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 


V ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer fn 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice Jot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited, Resi- 
dence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich. 


8. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 
J . Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, ‘bred from 
the best flocks in Vermont. Also high grades. 
Ewes and rams for gale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large oe coB- 
17-tf 





























tantly on hand. 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor- 

* oughbred Merine Sheep,registered in Vermont 

Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 

ing, together with recent selections from some of 

the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. ja31-3m 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited 81-1 
AN GIESON BROS., Clinton, breeders of 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep, Stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. : 7314 


HOGS.—Borkshires & Suffolks. 


ICHARDSON & REED, Jackson, breeders 

and shippers of Chester White Swine. We 
have now on hand a choice Jot of sows in pig for’ 

sale at reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 























A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 
. Suffolk and Essex swine. Stock for Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. no2s 


EO. B.,COLE#, Lansing, Mich, breeder of 
Berkshire and Suffolk Swine. All Berkshire 
stock recorded. Correspondence solicited. 0108m 


W. JONES, Richland, Kalamazoo County, 
. breeder of pure bred Poland Chinas, ¥ 
breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and Ameri- 
can Poland China Records. s19-6m 


MPROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains of 
blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sona, W x!5 
erville, Ont. For particulars address CHA tLES 
SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. jetta 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Warhtenaw, +... 
. Mich. Breeder of pure Suffolk ord 
Chester White Swine Also Silver Spangled B.m 
burg fowls. Choice Stock for sule. 


F. VICKERY, Charlotte, Eaton Count). ¥« ¢ 
D. Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk > wii 
———- sale at all times. Send for (irrr 
ar. 




















A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
choice Berkshires (from recorded stock un'y) 
in 1881 eight first prizes were won at two ‘urs. 
Young boars fit for service for sale. Write for 
prices, Were 








Chester Whites. 


RANK C. cane, a mage Isabel!» € - 

has stock of all ages for Pow te ®, not. 
akin, from the celebrated Todd and a lide, 
Priceslow. Correspondence solicited. mvii-ty 


A FEW 


d China sow , sired Doe No. “4:7; 
om Beauty No. "dee cna by v 8 vd No. 284, 
dam White Ear No. 7018, Ohio P. C. Record 
Aleo L'ght Brabma Cockerels. For prices nddress 

Je B. SHEPPARD, 
Alamo, Mich. 


PREMIU MSTOCK 


FOR SALE. 

Address. 8. H. TODD, Waxeman, Orno, for circu 

lar and price list and arn. how cheap you can get - 

premium eae hag or pi ad Woite hogs and | 
Shro re Down Mis: 

Py Don't forget to gend twenty-five cents for 

my valuable book treating on the diseases, care 

and management of swine, n7-3m. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





JANUARY 2, 1833. 
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SILVERFOOT. 





Sllverfoot was the Fsiry Queen's maid, 

And the wee-cst one,that ever played 
Under the roses red, 

She sailed on the back of a butterfly, 

And climbed at night to a bluebell high, 
To rest her pretty head. 


Her eyes were the brightest ever seen, 

She wore a cap with a plume of green, 
That in the sunlight glanced; 

A tiny drop of the clearcet dew 

Was the silver buckle of her shoe, 
That sparkled when she danced. 


And of all her litttle maids, the queen 
Loved this wee Silverfootjbest,i ween, 
She was so light and gay; 
And she feared that some sly, wandering breeze, 
‘That stole the blossoms from off the trees, 
Would steal her, too, some day. 


So she said to her, *Silverfoot, never stray 
¥rom the woodland’s sheltering bowers away, 
So bold the rude winds blow, 
That o'er the low, wide meadows cross, 
That pall off the daisy cape, and toss 
Them up like flakes of snow. 


** And they'd find it sport to lift you up, 
As they would down from a thistle-cup! 
So listen, little one, 
And stay at home, though the long fielde be 
Never so dainty and fair to see, 
Their green laps ful! of sun.” 


But Silverfoot’s feet they fain would stray; 

The woods were dim, but thezfields were gay. 
Silverfoot's eyes so bright 

Spied the pinkest rose that e’er was born, 

Not far outside the wall, one morn, 
Laughing there in the, light. 


Silverfoot said to herself, ** What harm 

Gould come to me, now the winds are calm. 
Should I run out and crecp 

Into that sweet rose, and reck awhile, 

‘Where the bees hum, and sunbeams smile, 
And the white daisies peep? 


“I know that onr good queen bade me bide 
Always at home, for in meadows wide 
The gay, bold breezes dwell; 
But if I should hear them waking up, 
Td tie myself toa buttercup 
Or to a pimpernel)."’ 


So, taking a bit of silken thread, 

With the green plume dancing on her head, 
She tripped merrily 

Out of the woodlands so dim and gray, 

Into the blithe, bright light of the May, | 
On to the tall rose tree. 


The clover-blooms scarce wagged their heads, 
Wor grasses stirred in thcir sunny beds; 
Everything seemed to dream. 
Silverfoct langhed that the queen should fear 
‘To have her little sprites wander here 
In the sunshine’s gay beam. 


But, while she stood on a butterenp, 

A great nolee reached her, and looking up 
She sew a giant near. 

A-striding over the meadows green; 

And her heart went pit-a-pat, I ween— 
Went pit-a-pat for fear! 


And into the heart of a half-blown rose, 
With many petals, so thick and close, 
She crept full hastily, 
While near and nearer the giant came, 
Who spicd the rose, with its cheek of fiame, 
From afar on the lea. 


And he ssid, ‘I'll pluck this rose #0 fair, 
And give it my love to deck her hair, 
For roses and sunlight 
They love each other," and, as he spoke, 
Prom its tender stem the flower he broke! 
Silverfoot fainted quite. 


And while he passed down the village street, 
Something dropped out of the blossom sweet— 
Something tiny and bright. 
There was Silverfoot, maid to the queen, 
And daintiest sprite that ever was ecen, 
Down in the dusty way. 


The giant thought it some little bee 

Or golden fire-fly that fell—ah, me! 
Nor stopped to sce or hear. 

But a little maiden, passing by, 

Lifted her, with a tear and a sigh— 
For she was dead from fear! 


WHO THINKS 





ME FAIR? 





Fair for his sake who thinks me falr, 
Pair for none other can I be, 
Ah, what new changes shal! fairnese wear 
That his sweet eyes be pleased of me! 
How vain in love I seem to grow! 
No mattcr—love will have it eo. 


Fair but for him who finda me fair; 

And fairer still these flowers shall make 
I tangle round my brow and hair— 

While southern warm their odors break. 
How very, very vain I grow! 
No matter, love will hase it so 


Pair but for him who thinks me fulr, 
These golden arts I now amass 
On throat and arms ehal] make more rare 
The sight of me. 0, regal glass, 
Tf words were thine, what words would flow. 
No matter—love will have it go. 


Hecomes. Ah, will he find me fair, 
And shall I find him grown more fond? 
“0 sweet, you are not what you were; 
Your simple smile is far beyond!’ 
O jealousy! Well, there they go— 
What matter—he will have it so! 








Miscellaneous. 








A MYSTERIOUS COMMISSION. 


It was aimost dusk, on a wintry after- 
noon, when I was sitting in my studio 
wondering if, after all, I had not been a 
fool in believing I was ever destined to 
make a living as 2n artist. My dear old 
father—a small manufacturer of silks at 
Lyonus—had spared all that was possible 
from his savings to give me an art educa- 
tion in Paris. I had entered myself asa 
‘pupil at the Academic, and had been a 
most diligent student at the life classes. 
There the rapidity with which I worked, 
and the general correctness of drawing, 
and truth of color in my sketches, earned 
for me much praise. When my funds were 
almost exhausted—and I knew that except 
under the most urgent necessity I must not 
ask for more from home—I sought to fill 
my pockets by selling pictures to the 
minor dealers. They gave me but little en- 
couragement; all that the most favorable 
was willing to do was to put a picture in 
his window and try to dispose of it—in 





which case I was:to-receive three?fourths’ 


of the purchase money. Day after day I 
called to inquire if a keen discerner of un- 
recognized genius had found out the merit 
of my work. The same statement was al- 
ways made to me—‘‘a gentleman had 
looked at it ahd had promised to call 
again.” But the mysterious promisers 
never did return. 

While I was meditating on my gloomy 
prospects I heard a low knock at the door. 
I rose and opened it. The gentleman who 
stood outside was tall and thin,and dressed 
4m black or very dark clothes—in the dim 
ight I could not tell which. 

“ML. Paul Godin?” he inquired. 


“Yes, monsieur, Will you not do me 
the favor to enter?” © 

He bowed and passed in. 

“I must apologize for asking you into a 
dark room,” I said, as I moved toward the 
table, on which stood alamp. ‘‘T had al- 
most fallen asleep in the twilight.” 

“Pray do not light the lamp; my eyes 
are weak, and what I have to say to youl 
can say better as we are.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 
My visitor was evidently a gentleman; his 
manner and accent proclaimed that. 
In his voice there was a sadness which at 
once evoked sympathy. 

, ‘As you will, monsicur. To whom have 
I the honor of speaking?” 

‘I do not wish to give my name; Iam 
here on business that can be transacted 
without disclosing it. I must ask you to 
excuse the customary formality.” 

I bowed and pointed to a chair. My 
visitor took it, paused a moment as if 
thinking how he should begin, then spoke 
quickly, and almost abruptly, as if he was 
anxious to lose as little time as possible. 

““M. Godin, I have been told by some 
one who knows you well—no matter who 
—that you can paint from life with great 
quickness and accuracy. I want a figure 
painted to-night.” 

“To-night!” I exclaimed. 

‘“‘¥es, by candle light, and it must be 
done before daylight to-morrow morning; 
that is, in the rough; you can finish it here 
afterward. The subject is a strange one, 
and the conditions on which I shall give 
the commission are; that you submit to be 
taken to and from my house blindfolded; 
that you shall not ask any questions; that 
you shall never tell any one what you may 
see there; that you never show any one 
the picture you paint or reveal its subject; 
and that, if you ever meet me after to- 
night, you shall make no sign of recogni- 
tion. I know that these are startling con- 
ditions, but I am willing to pay liberally. 
I will pay you one thousand francs now, 
and another thousand when I send for the 
finished picture. Do you accept?” 

For the moment I was stunned. Here 
was what seemed to be a fortune placed 
suddenly within my grasp. The condi- 
tions were certainly ‘‘ startling,” but I was 
young, I had no fear, and the mystery 
piqued me. It seemed as if I had been 
suddenly transported back to the days of 
the Tour de Nesle, to which Marguerite de 
Valois summoned her lovers, who arrived 
blindfolded and were borne away dead by 
the silent waters. If some tragedy was in 
store for me I was poor enough and des- 
perate enough to take all the chances. 

“Well,” said he somewhat impatiently, 
“do you accept?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

‘“Good! Here is 1,000 francs.” 

‘I will give you a receipt.” 

“Tt is not necessary. Now gather your 
materials, and select the largest canvass 
you have here.” 

I got together what was needed. 

“‘T am ready, monsieur.” 

“Then you must allow me to blindfold 
you. Give me your handkerchief. There! 
Does that hurt you?” 

“oe No.” 

My hat was fortunately a soft one. He 
turned the brim down so as to conceal the 
fact that my eyes were covered. 

‘“‘ Now follow me to the carriage, and re- 
member, M. Godin, I trust to your honor 
as a gentleman to fulfill all the conditions 
I imposed.” 

It was with no little difficulty that I 
managed to descend the stairs with my 
load. At the landings the stranger took 
hold of an elbow and gently guided me. 
As we passed into the street my companion 
spoke in a whisper to some one who was 
evidently waiting for him. 

I was then put into a carriage and driven 
rapidly away, but so many turns were 
made that I could not determine in what 
direction we were going. Some one was 
sitting by my side. I presumed it was my 
visitor, but he did not seem inclined to 
speak, and I had plenty to occupy my 
thoughts. Where was I being taken, and 
for what purpose? The more I pondered 


fort lay in the certainty that I had a thous- 
and francs in my pocket. 


After a while the carriage stopped and 
I was told to get out. Some one took my 
arm and led me up a flight of steps, then 
along a corrider. I judged from the height 
and width of the staircase, which was of 
stone or marble, and tht rich carpeting of 
the passage or corridor, that I was in a 
grand mansion. x 

“Sit down, M. Godin. There is a chair 
immediately behind you. When you hear 
me close the door of this room you may 
uncover your eyes and begin. You are to 
paint precisely as it is the—what is lying 
on that bed. You must finish before five 
o'clock to-morrow morning. When you 
are ready to go away you must re-bandage 
your eyes, then sound a bell you will find 
on the table. A person will come and con- 
duct you to your studio. In ten or twelve 
days I will send for the picture; it must be 
packed so that no one can see it, and you 
must pack it yourself. The person who 
will come for it will pay you the second 
thousand francs. You will find refresh- 
ments on the table. Now I leave you. Do 
not forget the conditions you have promis- 
ed to keep.” 

I heard him close the door. Then I 
eagerly tore the bandage from my face. 
The glare of a brilliantly-lighted room 
oppressed my eyes for a few seconds, and 
Icould only distinguish that the apartment 
was large and magnificently furnished. 
As my vision grew clearer I saw that al- 
most in front of me was a very hand- 
some coffin standing on a platform 
or dais covered with black’velvet. I 
had been prepared for something strange, 
but the sudden‘sight of the coffin made me 
shudder. In a moment or two, however, 
I gathered courage enough to-walk toward 
it. It was empty. The lid stood by the 
side,and some of the silver screws had fall- 
enon the floor. I picked one up and looked 
at it. The head was badly mauled. Evi- 
dently the coffin had been opened by some 
unpracticed hand. Where was its former 
occupant? Instinctively I turned toward 
the bed. On it was lying the body of a 
woman. I looked at the face. I think it: 
was the most beautiful I ever saw.: The 
expression was 80 calm and happy it was 
difficult to believe she was not sleeping. I 


the more uneasy I became. My only com- f 


passed from that to the figure a sight met 
them which drew from me a cry of horroy 
and rage. 

Her breast was bared, and through her 
heart a jeweled-handled dagger was buried 
to the hilt! 

I felt ill and faint. I went to the table 
and took a long draught of brandy. Then 
I came back to the bedside. It was not, 
as I had tried to persuade myself, a horrid 
dream, a phantasy. There was a dagger, 
driven. with unerring aim and deadly 
force. I noticed that so skillfully had the 
blow been given that only two clots of 
blood had escaped from the wound. The 
bleeding must have been wholly internal. 
Again I glanced at the sweet, peacefu) 
face. There was nothing in it to indicate 
the agony which I had been taught to look 
for in painful and sudden death. 

Where was:I? Upon what frightful 
tragedy had I lighted? Had this murdered 
woman been a faithless wife, or was she 
some innocent girl who had been enticed 
here to meet ruin and death? What should 
Ido? What could I do? 

My first impulse was to raise an alarm, 
but a moment’s reflection convinced me o 
the uselessness and danger of such a pro 
ceeding. It was evident that the person or 
persons who had committed this crime 
would not hesitate at another to secure 
safety. I had no idea in what quarter of 
Paris I was, nor of how to gain egress 
from the house. Besides, I had heard the 
door locked behind me. 

But why should any one desire to per- 
petuate that terrible sight? This was a 
question I could not answer, though I 
racked my brain for a response. Then I 
looked again at the body, and the frightful 
fascination of the subject began to en- 
thrall me. Its grim awfulness appealed to 
something in my artistic nature and urged 
me with irresistible force to begin work. 
I had always had a touch of morbidness in 
my inspirations, yet I had never conceived 
such a combination of the beautiful and 
the horrible. Yes, whatever I might feel 
it my duty to do on the morrow, I would 
work my best that night. 

An absorbing desire to express not only 
what I saw but what I felt took possession 
of me. Never before had J painté® so 
quickly or so well. I obtained with a few 
touches effects that I had before vainly 
labored to produce. It almost seemed as 
if I were controlled by some overwhelming 
force. The soul and power of a great art- 
ist had temporarily passed into me, and 
my poor hands and eyes were but the 
means through which another was work- 
ing. 

The hours flew rapidly by, but I labored 
unintermittingly. The figure grew upon 
the canvass and began to look life-like in 
its death-like fidelity. At last my aching 
hands and arms compelled me to rest. I 
looked everywhere for some mark or sign 
by which I could discover in whose house 
I was. Not the faintest clue rewarded my 
search—nothing bearing a name; initial or 
monogram was to be found. Everything 
was of the most costly and luxurious des- 
cription. Money had been lavishly spent 
in every direction. The coffin was almost 
a work of art; its chased handles and bars 
were of silver and gold, but the name plate 


detail with great minuteness, because I 
determined that the maker of so unusually 
splendid a coffin could easily be found, 
and through him was the clearest and 
easiest way of bringing to justice the per- 
petrators of this foul crime. 

Then I went back to my painting and 
again the fever of inspired work seized 
me. I was scarcely sensible of the lapse 
of time till the clock upon the mantle- 
piece warned me that it was already five. 
After considerable trouble I managed to 
pack my sketch in a way that wouldcover 
it without injuring ghe moist colors. I 
collected my brushes and tubes, tied the 
handkerchief over my eyes and rang the 
bell. Almost immediately I heard the 
door unlocked and the sad voice whose 
tones had become s0 thoroughly impressed 
on my memory asked: 

“‘ How have you succeeded?” 

“* Well.” 

“Tam very glad. I will now take you 
to your studio. Come with me.” 

He led me through the passage, down 
the staircase and to the carriage. When 
I had seated myself he took his place by 
my side. The horses were urged to a very 
rapid pace, so fast, indeed, that I wondered 
the police did not interfere. My compan- 
ion did not utter a word. When the car- 
riage stopped he helped me to descend, 
took me as far as the first staircase and 
said: 

“When you reach the next landing you 
can uncover your eyes. I shall send for 
the picture in twelve days. Remember 
your promises; keep faith with me and you 
may secure a more powerful friend than 
you imagine. Good day.” 

I heard him pass away. The temptation 
to follow and instantly denounce him was 
almost irresistible. But sober second 
thought came to my aid. I reflected that 
he ‘ad at least one and probably two con- 
feierates in the carriage, and that at so 
early an hour it was unlikely that I should 
find any once to render me efficient assist- 
ance. I passed up stairs and took off the 
handkerchief. 


When I was ance safe in my own room 
I was torn by distracting dvubts as to what 
I ought to do. If I held my tongue I 
should make two thousand francs certain, 
and possibly more in the future. Could I 
afford to throw away this wonderful op- 
portunity? Moreover this was the course 
which had the great recommendation of 
safety. If I should inform the police I 
might very possibly be regarded as @ mad- 
man, or if my story was believed and the 
murderer or murderers traced I should un- 
doubtedly incur the vengeance of rich and 
powerful villains. My solemn promise, 
too, bound me to secrecy. But then I told 
myself Iwas not compelled to keep thay 
when the doing so would involve the es- 
cape of a murderer. At last exhausted 
nature, which had been subjected to the 
most severe tension for twelve hours, 
claimed her rights. I slept, but my dreams 
were hidepus. The figure of the dead 
woman rose ever before my fancy. She 
pointed to the dagger in her breast and 
seemed to entreat me to speak, although I 
heard no words and could not distinguish 
any sound. 
It was again nearly dusk when I awoke, 








had @uly noticed the face. As my eyes | 


proubled and unfreshed, but with my mind 


had not been attached. I noticed every: 


fully made up to tell the police all I knew. 

I understood the necessity for acting with 
all possible despatch, but I was hungry, 

and felt that I needed something to give 
me strength and confidence before I under- 

took to make my extraordinary revelation. 

After I had once decided on a plan 
for action I felt easier. The dread 
of the ever-haunting presence of the 
dead woman began to disappear. I went to 
a restaurant Ihad been in the habit of 
frequenting when richer. Some of that 
villian’s thousand francs should help to 
give me the strength to denounce him. 
This idea pleased me, for it seemed to savor 
of retribution. I took up Le Soir, turned 
over the pages carelessly, almost uncon. 
sciously, and was just about to lay it down 
when on the last page my eye caught this 
heading: 

“Funeral of the beautiful Marquise de Bienville.” 

The words startled me, for I had heard 
of the beauty of the lady about whom al) 
male Paris had been raving for some 
months. I had never had an opportunity 
of sceing her, though I had wished to do 
so. I did not know she had been ill, and 
to learn suddenly that she was dead and 
buried shocked me not a little. I read the 
article with considerable interest. It 
stated that the Marquise had died four 
days before of diphtheria, after a short ill- 
ness. The last part of the article gave a 
brief description of the lady’s appearance, 
As I read on I became more and more en- 
grossed, for I could not but believe that 
the murdered woman and the Marquise 
were one. The recognition of this fact 
frightened me. I could not help. seeing 
that such a charge made against a man oc- 
cupying the rank and station of the Mar- 
quise de Bienville would need more sub- 
stantial proof than was to-be found in my 
extraordinary story. 

It was with great difficulty that I could 
manage to eat a part of mydinner. That 
done I went back to my studio, took my 
sketch and set off for the office of the 
minister of police. I inquired for him, 
and after having stated to one or two mi- 
nor officials that my business was of the 
utmost secrecy and importance, I was in- 
formed that he had gone home. 

“Could I not communicate my wishes 
to his representative?” 

On my replying negatively I was told 
that if I particularly desired it I could be 
taken to the minister’s house, or I could 
see him at his office the next morning. I 
dreaded a night with the fearful secret 
still undisclosed, so I chose the former 
alternative. 

I trembled a little when I was ushered 
into the presence of the ?7amous minister, 
but his calm, quiet manner soon reassured 
me. 

“What is it that you have to disclose, 
monsieur?” he asked. 

“The secret of a murder, monsieur.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘T wish to confide in you alone,” I said, 
as I glanced at the gentleman who had ac- 
companied me from the office. 

“That is impossible. M. Bonteaux is 
in possession of all the secrets of my de- 
partment. Even if I were to hear you 
alone now, I should be compelled to con- 
fide in others before I could act upon your 
story. Why do you hesitate?” , 

“Because, monsieur, my accusation 
will appear almost incredible. I charge 
the Marquis de Bienville with being the 
murderer of his wife.” 

The minister, who prided himself on his 
imperturbability, could not resist showing 
his surprise. He glanced at M. Bonteaux 
with an air of pity and contempt. I am 
sure he thought that I was mad. 

‘*Madame la Marquise died of diphthe- 
ria. My wife knew her well and was 
greatly grieved at her illness and death. 
On what grounds do you base such a 
charge?” 

I told my story as briefly as I could. 
Both my hearers listened attentively, but I 
felt incredulously. When I had finished, 
the minister asked: 

** What proof have you of the truth of 
this extraordinary tale?” 

‘‘ None,” Lanswered, “' except the sketch 
Imade. I had never seen the Marquise in 
life, if it be indeed her likeness, no other 
proof of my truth is needed.” 

“I knew her well,” said the minister. 
‘‘Show me the sketch.” 

I unpacked it and placed it before him. 
He started as if he had been violently 
struck. 

“Tt is indeed the marquise,” he murmur- 
ed. Then turning to me he said: ‘‘ Des- 
cribe the man who came to your studio.” 

“T could not see him well. I think he 
had a moustache; he was tall and thin, and 
spoke in a low, sad voice.” 

‘That would be a rough description of 
the marquis, ch, M. Bouteaux?” 

“Yes, monsieur. I have heard that the 
marquis was overwhelmed with grief, and 
that some of his friends feared for his rea- 
son.” 

‘“‘A needless fear,” said I; ‘his grief is 
only remorse or perhaps dread of discov- 
ery.” 

The instincts of the detective, who dis- 
trusts everybody and everything, were 
beginning to be aroused in me. 

‘““M. Godin, Justice is indebted to you. 
All that can be done to-night shall be done. 
In the morning I shall again claim your 
aid. Go to your rooms at once, and do not 
leave them or speak to any one till I send 
for you; and lest you should be in any 
personal danger, I will have the entrance 
to your apartment watched.” 

‘I thanked him for this courtesy, though 
I could not help knowing that he was 
‘actuated quite as much by a desire not to 
have me escape as by his wish to protect 


me. 
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M. Bonteaux called for mein the morn- 
ing. He told me I should have to ac- 
company him to the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, as the minister had decided to 
have the coffin of the marquise taken from 
the family vault and opened. It had been 
brought into a room of the mortuary. 
chapel, when we arrived. The minister 
and two or three assistants were examining 
the body. The wound had been found 
exactly as Ihad described. 

I was cordially received by the minister, 
and told that the marquis had been sent 
for under the pretext that there had been 
some informality about the register of the 
interment. Orders hadalso been given to 
bring the doctor who had signed the cer- 





tificate of death, and also one of the sur- 


¥ faithful to her last wish. 


geons attached to the department of jus- 
tice. 

I felt elated at my success and import- 
tance, and had no longer any qualms 
about my broken promises. All Paris, I 
was sure, would soon be ringing with 
praise of my shrewdness and courage. 
Presently a gentleman entered, whis- 
pered to the minister and handed him 
something wrapped in paper. It proved 
to be the dagger I had described. ; 
“Let the marquis be brought in,” said 
the minister. 6 

All eyes were on the door. The mar- 
quis entered, looking pale and thoughtful, 
When he saw me his look changed to one 
that Itried hard to think showed fear, 
but still it seemed to me only like con- 
tempt. 
“Ah, M. Godin, I thought you were a 
gentleman. I see I made a mistake. You 
have betrayed me.” 

“Tt is not betrayal to give a criminal to 
justice.” 

He looked at me and smiled ever so 
faintly, yet still perceptibly. 

‘““M. le Marquis,” said the minister, ‘I 
regret to be compelled to inform you that 
you are charged with having murdered 
your wife.” 

‘*Who makes this charge?” 

‘“‘M. Godin, who states that he saw her 
lying with a dagger buried in her heart.” 

‘That is true.” 

“He confesses! 
man. 

“‘One moment, M. le Minister. When 
that dagger was driven into my wife’s 
heart it had ceased to beat for more than 
two days.” 

‘‘Explain yourself, monsieur.” 

“My words. can easily be verified by 
any surgeon. Madame la Marquise had a 
morbid dread of being buried alive. She 
made me swear to her that if she died be- 
fore me I would not allow her to be buried 
until her heart had been punctured. I 
could not bear to tell this to any one else, 
or to allow any other hand than mine to 
strike the blow. After I had done so the 
strangeness of the sight began to over- 
power me. Sometimes I think my great 
grief has made me half mad. I felt that 
JI must have a record that I had been 
In this state I 
sought out M. Godin. He has doubiless 
told you all else that you wish to know. 
The reason I desired to keep the matter 
secret can be easily understood.” 

The two doctors had arrived in time to 
hear the marquis’ explanation. They 
needed only to glance at the body to con- 
firm his words. 

O, how poor and mean and miserable I 
felt! I crossed over to where the marquis 
stood, and Iknelt athis feet. 


_‘‘Monsieur,” I cried, ‘take your money 
and the sketch and try to forgive me.” 


‘Rise, monsieur; I have forgiven you. 
I asked and expected more than I had a 
right to believe a stranger could have 
given to a stranger. Keep the money, 
finish the picture, and I hope it will not 
be the last you shall paint for me.”-—Our 

Continent. | 
8 
The Interesting Texas Centipede. 

This interesting insect is not so much 
celebrated for its amiability of disposi- 
tion as for its good looks, but, at the 
same time, we cannot recommend it either 
as a parlor ornament or as a toy for a 
child to play with, unless it is a second- 
hand child that nobody has any particular 
use for. Centipedes are of different sizes, 
but they are all made pretty much after 
the same pattern. They are made up of 
about one-third sting, one-third bite and 
one-third general cussedness. They are 
casemated with a shell that is as hard as 
the bark of a boarding-house cranberry 
pie. The length of the centipede varies 
very much, but if a centipede wants to get 
# mention in the local paper he has to 
stretch himself out about nine inches in 
length. We have never read of one that 
measured less. His body, which is a suc- 
cession of flat joints, is noe much broader 
than an ordinary man’s finger. The cen- 
tipede is built on the iron-clad system, 
although it does not make quite as much 
noise as the English fleet bombarding 
Alexandria. In fact, the centipede is not 
musical at all, but if it happens to crawl 
over @ man it will make him very musical 
immediately. 

Its head or bow, comparing ‘it to an 
ironclad, is armed with a pair of pincers, 
which, besides being as venomous as the 
editor of a party organ, can bite the end 
off an iron safe. Each side is armed with 
about forty short legs, and each leg is 
armed witha sting like that of a wasp. 
The centipede terminates in a pair of 
hooks, which, like its pincers, are red- 
hot, so we have been told by an innocent 
young man who undertook to pick it up 
by its stem. When acentipede anchors 
his head in the fleshy anatomy of a human 
being, throws out his two grappling irons 
from his rear, and then draws his cighty 
odd, very odd, claws together, it will 
bring tears to the heart of an Irish land- 
lord to sec how the little pet holds. . 

The bite of the centipede, rarely causes 
death, but it makes the bitten party wish 
he were dead for ashort time, at least, 
and-leaves an ugly sore. The statement 
that the bite of a centipede does not cause 
death is liable to correction. The centi- 
pede is very apt to become a “remains” 
after it bites a person, as there is quite a 
prejudice against it. For this reason it is 
very much secluded in its habits, living in 
retirement among the rocks of old build- 
ings. Its diet is believed to be in- 
sects that are not so heavily armed and 
iron-clad. Why the centipede was 
created in the first place, and what good 
purpose it serves, are profound mysteries 
to the ordinary intellect. 

One evening, about dusk, a Texas 
gentleman of ascientific turn of mind, 
was sitting on his front gallery, when his 
attention was called to an extraordinary 
meteorological concatenation, as circus 
men say. Apeculiar shaped cloud seerhed 
to reach down from the sky and then 
‘draw itself up again, very much after the 
manner of those cyclonic clouds in Iowa. 
The gentleman was very much interested 
in this meteorological perturbation, which 
he attributed at first to atmospheric in- 
fluences, when it occurred to him that the 
peculiar cloud or water-spout might be 
nearer than the distanthorizon. He took 
off his hat and found that his surmise was 
correct. Fastened to the rim of the hat 
by its hind claws was a beautiful centi- 
pede, about nine inches long. The 
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peculiar meteorological phenomena were 
produced by the insect drawing itself up 
and letting itself down in its efforts to 
find a nose or some other feature to hang 
on to in order to facilitate its descent. As 
the gentleman had a comparatively short 
nose the insect was foiled. It died shortly 
afterward by the gentleman accidentally 
stepping on it about a dozen times with 
the heel of his boot. . 

As we have already Stated, centipedes 
ure comparatively rare in the well-settled 
portion of Texas, being usually found in 
a bottle of alcohol on the showcase of 
some druggist who has a taste for the 
beautiful. In this particular centipedes 
differ from some men: They are much 
more peaceful and harmless when in 
liquor than otherwise. With centipedes, 
as with Indians, the only good ones are 
those that are dead.— Texas Siftings. 





A Messenger Boy Makes %40,000 in Oi). 
The Standard Oil Company, the only 
concern in the world that is powerful 
enough to compel the combined trunk 
line railroads to do its bidding, demand- 
ing and receiving from them rates which 
made opposition impossible and crushed 
out every rival, has lately been beaten by 
amessenger boy. In the history of the 
Standard this is the only time, says the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, it has ever been out- 
witted. Vanderbilt and his allies were 
not s match for Rockafeller, and they 
were compelled to allow him rebates 
which enabled him to build up the great- 
est Monopoly the world has ever known. 
When he got ready he laid a pipe-line 
of his own from the oil regions to Cleve- 
land in one direction, and from the oil 
regions to the sea-board in another direc- 
tion, and then told the trunk line man- 
agers who had enriched him that they 
could go to that place where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 
But this man with his millions has been 
outwitted by Mike Keating, 16 years old, 
& messenger boy of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at Oil City. Mike 
has been in the employ of the company 
since he was old enough to carry dis- 
patches, and nearly all of this time he has 
been in the Oil Exchange at Oil City, car- 
rying messages to and from the brokers. 


their dispatches in cipher. 

The boy had carried so many messages 
sent by the Standard from its héef&iquar- 
ters in Cleveland that he had unravelled 
the mystic characters, and could read 
them like a printed page. Just prior to 
the recent extraordinary advance in the 
petroleum market, when the price jumped 
in a few days from 50 cents to $1 35, 
Keating carried a number of dispatches 
to the Standard’s brokers, ordering them 
to buy large blocks of oil. The monopoly 
had laid its plans to boom the market, 
and its Oil City brokers were ordered to 
buy everything. ‘‘Buy half a million 
barrels,” *‘ Buy a million barrels,” ‘Buy 
two million barrels,” were the way these 
orders came in. They were riddles to all 
but the brokers who received them and 
Mike Keating, the messenger boy who 
delivered them. Keating, although a 
mere boy, knew something extraordinary 
was soon to happen. 

The market, which had been like astag- 
nant pool for a year, was already creep- 
ing up the scale. Orders for immense 
blocks of oil were still coming from the 
Standard’s headquarters. There was no 
time to lose. But what could # boy do 
without a dollar in his pocket? Keating 
went to one of the largest operators on 
the floor of the Exchange, outside of the 
Standard’s agents, and told him he had a 
“pointer.” The broker laughed at him. 
The boy’s earnestness finally commanded 
attention, and the broker agreed to his 
proposition, which was that the broker 
should furnish the money for a “deal,” if 
he was satisfied with the information, and 
divide the profits equally. Then the 
messenger told the broker what he had, 
and of the telegrams he had been carry- 
ing from the Standard’s Cleveland office. 

The next message that fell into the boy’s 
hands was carried secretly to the broker 
and translated.. It was an order to buy 
everything that was offered. The broker 
probably swallowed to keep his heart 
down; anyway, he went back to the 
Exchange and began to buy. He saw the 
Standard’s agents buying right and left, 
and was satisfied a big deal was in prog- 
ress. He took everything he could get 
until he had a round million barrels. The 
market was already jumping fast, and his 
million barrels had been secured at an 
average cost of 72 cents. He was loaded 
to the guards. Orders to buy and orders 
to sell were pouring in from every quar- 
ter, and the excitement was becoming 
intense. The market was still bounding 
upward, with the usual fluctuations. 
Every time the price advanced a cent or 
declined a cent, the broker saw a profit or 
a loss of $10,000. He kept his head, how- 
ever, and when the market scored above 
80 cents he began to unload. The Stand- 
ard men were on hand to take everything, 
and he got rid of all his oil at an average 
price of 80 cents a barrel. He had bought 
at 72, and his profits were, therefore, 
eight cents a barrel, or $80,000 in all. He 
divided equally with Mike Keating, the 
messenger boy who had unraveled the 
Standard’s cipher, according to agree- 
ment. It is well enough to remember 
that oil touched $1 35 during this 10 days’ 
spurt, and if the broker had held on ‘until 
the top was reached the profits of the two 
would have been $630,000. 

It goes without saying that the Standard 
Oil Company has 8 new cipher and one 
messenger boy is out of a job. 

#,,*Qne man’s meatts another man’s pois- 
on.”? Kidney-Wort expels the poisonous hu. 
mora. The first thing to do in the spring is to 
clean house. For internal cleansing and reno- 
vating, no other medicine is equal to Kidney- 
Wort. Ineither dry or liquid form it cures 
headache, billous attacks, constipation and de- 
ranged kidneys. 








Artemus Ward, invited to address the stu- 
dents at a young ladies’ seminary, concluded 
his remarks as follows: ‘* Young ladies, since 
I have stood before your beautiful faces I have 
lost something, and if you or the boy that 
sweeps out should find a red object lookin 

like a coral breastpin that has been stepp 

on, you may know that it is my poor, busted 
heart.” . 


. \ 
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** Rough on Rats.” 
Clears out.rata, mice, roaches, flies, ante, bed. 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15 cents. 
Druggiste. 





The large operators in petroleum send} 


Egypt's False Pro phet, 


In the early part of the present century 

a large cargo of slaves direct from the 

Arabic speaking regions of northern 

Africa was secretly landed near Yorktown, 

Virginia. This ship-load of human chat- 

tels was delivered to waiting agents. 

Eight hundred intelligent Mohammedan 

light-skinned Africans were distributed 

among the planters of eastern Virginia. 

Fierce as untamed tigers, these wild fol- 

lowers of the Prophet of Mecca gave the 

slave-owners more trouble than any other 

eight hundred bondsmen south of Mason 

and Dixon’s line. Many of them could 

read their native language, and of course 

were not long in discovering surreptitious 
methods of learning to read and write 
English. The master’s lash never fully 
subdued their proud spirits. A large pro- 
portion of them escaped north by the un- 
derground railroad, and many of their 
descendants now live in Fayette County, 
Pa. Among them are the Blues, Jack- 
sons, Muncys, Palmers, Manawaya and 
others, whose thin lips, high foreheads, 
aquiline noses, superior intellectual 
capacity, and splendid physique stamp 
them at once as superior in every respect, 
to the full-blooded negro. 

Among others who escaped and came 
north were George Johnson and wife, 
George’s real name being Beyash el 
Azwah. He was asheik and a priest of 
the order of Ilami. For several years he 
lived in the mountains, near Connelisville, 
but fearing recapture went to Canada. In 
1850 he returned to Pennsyluania and 
settled at Uniontown. In 1854 he re- 
moved to Brownsville and subsequently to 
Pitttsburg, where he died, in 1877, atu 
very advanced age. In 1830, while at 
Connellsville, his son Thomas was born. 
At the age of ten Thomas learned the 
Koran from his father and could repeat 
hundreds of pagesin Arabic. No turreted 
mosque reared its massive walls, no 
bearded muezzin called the ex-slave and 
his family to worship, but Beyash e) 
Azwah never forgot ‘‘There is but one 
God and Mohammed is His Prophet,” and 
in a land of Christian strangers secretly 
adhered to the faith of his fathers. 


In 1 Thomas Johnson drifted to 
California. Inastorm at sea; near San 
Francisco, he astonished the British 


Consul, who had traveled extensively in 
Oriental lands, by repeating passages 
from the Koran in his prayers. About 
1851 he returned to his parents, at Union 
town, Pa., with about a thousand dollars 
in gold. In 1853 he sailed for Europe, 
and, after visiting the British Isles, went 
to Parisand enlisted in the French army. 
With his regiment he was sent to 
Algiers, where, to the surprise of his su- 
perior officers, he learned to converse with 
the native Arabs in afew months and 
was detailed to staff duty. At the close 
of his term of service he joined a caravan 
and crossed the Great Desert of Sahara. 
southward to Soudan. For several years 
he lived among the natives of that almost 
inaccessible region. With his almost 
perfect mastery of the Koran and his sup- 
erior Knowledge of the arts of civilization, 
especially for war, he forged tothe front, 
as aleader. In 1861 he sent a long letter 
to his parents at Brownsville, Pa., anda 
draft for three hundred pounds on the 
Bank of England, and asked them to re- 
turn to the land of their nativity. But, 
the aged couple, having lived fifty years 
in America and fearing the dangers of the 
long journey anda change of climate, rc- 
fused to go. In the latter part of 18624 
number of boxes of knives and spear- 
heads arrived at Egrabi, in Soudan, from 
Massachusetts. The instruments were 
wrapped with copies of American newé- 
papers. Johnson eagerly read the con- 
tents of the papers, and for the first time 
learned of the civil war then raging in 
the United States. Fired with an ambi- 
tion.to help to free the slaves of the South, 
he wrote a Jong letter to President Lin- 
coln, offering to recruit 3 thousand Arab 
zouaves for the Union army, if the United 
States government would furnish trans- 
portation. The letter was received; fell 
into the hands of the newspaper corres- 
pondents infesting the White House, 
and was published the length and breadth 
of the land as a huge joke. In 1863 John- 
son came to America, but the war had 
just closed. Yet no more enthusiastic 
lover of the Union cause stood upon Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the day of the last grand parade 
of the Federal armies, then the tall, red- 
capped Sheik Johnson, fresh from the 
wilds of Africa. After. calling. on the 
Turkish Minister, he visited Connelisville, 
Uniontown, Brownsville and then Pitts- 
burg, to see his aged father. 
In August he went toEgypt. ‘Fhere, #s 
is the duty of all Mohammedans, he made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet 
at the gacred city of Mecce. Returning 
to the Soudan, he acquired a greater in 
fluence than ever over the semi-civilized 
inhabitants of that extensive country,and 
claimed prophetic powers. As time rolled 
on his wealth and power increased, and 
when the English recently invaded Egypt 
he proclaimed himself Iman Mahdi, or the 
last prophet Allah shall send to conquer 
the enemies of Islam and rule supreme 
over the world. While Arabi Pasha was 
suffering defeat, rumor has it that the 
False Prophet was achieving extraordin- 
ary victories, and.slaying thousands of 
his foes. To such a person all Moham- 
medans will kneel and serve. Were he to 
appear in this character at Caire or Alex- 
andria the eclipse of Arabi and the Khe- 
dive would be complete. The Sultan 
himself would cease to think of the Ca- 
liphate in the presence of such a potentate. 
ording to Mohammedan belief, Iman 
Mahdi is to come, with great signs and 
wonders just before the Judgment Day. 
He will appear on a milk-white charger 
accompanied by an inntimerable‘ army of 
bearded Mussnimans, all mounted op 
snow-white stallions. The Iman Mahdi 
must be a visible ruler, with power and 
victory on his side. If he manages 
to spread the report that he is killing Jews, 
Christians and Pagans by thousands he . 
may be accepted most willingly by the 
Moslems. e defeat of Arabi, who 
claimed to fight the cause of Islam, may 
cause all Mohammedans to turn to John- 
son as their coming prophet. 
It may be added that one of the false 
Prophet’s hundred wives is a native. of 
Fayette County, Pa., an octoroon from 
Uniontown. She accompanied him. to 
Mecca in 1863, and is said to be the mis- 
tress of his harem. She, too, is @ direct 
descendant of the Arabs of the slave ship 
of Yorktown. She still writes to her re 
latives im Pennsylvania. 
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SCANDAL. 





A woman to the holy father went, 
Confession of sin was her intent; 

And so her misdemeanors, great and small, 
She faithfully rehearsed them all; 

And chiefest in her catalogue of sin, 

She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 
And borne a bit of scandal up and down 

To all the long-tongued gossips in the town. 
The holy father for her other sin 

Granted the absolution asked of him; 

But while for the rest he pardon gave, 

He told her this offence was very grave, 

And that to do fit penance she must go 

Out by the wayside where the thistles grow 
And gather the largest, ripest one, 

Scatter its seeds, and that when this was done, 
She mast come back again another day 

To tell him his commands she did obey. 

The woman, thinking this a penance light, 
Hastened to do his will that very night, 
Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 
Next day but one she went the priest to tell; 
The priest sat still and heard her story through, 


Then said, “ There’s something still for you to do; 


Those little thistle seeds which you have sown, 

I bid you go regather every one.” 

The woman said, * But, father, t'would be vain 
To try to gather up those seeds again; 

The winds have scattered them both far and wide 
Over the meadowed vale and mountain side.” 

The father answered, ** Now, I hope from this 
The lesson I have taught you will not miss. 

You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 
Which far and wide will grow to noxious weeds, 
Nor can the mischief once by scandal sown 

By any penance be again undone.” 

—Mary EB. C. Johnson, in. the Montreal Witness’ 








How American Girls Talk. 

We are told that talkingis only a variety 
of singing, and in listening to the talk of 
American ladies, that doctrine becomes 
easily acceptable. . At first the pitch 
sounds somewhat shrill, though not dis- 
agreeably, only unaccustomedly so. By 
and by you begin to like it, as presumably 
we should like any keynote coming from 
pretty® lips. There always seems a note 
of interrogation at the end of the spoken 
sentences of American ladies, and a sort 
of cosy querulousness, not so much 
plaintive assympathetic, asplinter perad- 
venture of the pity which is said to be 
dangerously near to love. Nevertheless, 
over the rows of lounging chairs on deck, 
there seemed to brood a sort of cooing 
sound as of well-contented doves. The 
young American ladies take the talking 
reins in their hands very early in life. At 
fifteen they ease their mammas “consider- 
ably in that respect, and singularly 
enough, with their mammas’ consent. 
The English mammas, at that age, would 
prefer conversationally sleeping daugh- 
ters. 

About this early American talk there 
is no gabble. These young women 
rising sixteen, speak as deliberately 
and naturally as Mr. Henry Irving, 
and without the mocking twinkle 
of having something in reserve 
which renders the talk of that emiment 
actor not unpleasantly irritating. Eng- 
lish girls at the same age talk as it were 
with their hands behind them, as if to 
conceal a skipping rope. The Yankee 
girl looks you straightly and serenely in 
the face—we never ourselves shirked the 
ordeal—and screels off an easy gobbin of 
conversation; you may act as ‘‘ plecer” if 
you please, but generally she does the 
‘piecing ” herself; you have sat down to 
talk to your companion asa child, and 
before the talk is overan interval of three 
years is supposed to have elapsed, and 
you say good afternoon to aself-possessed 
woman. Should any one run away with 
the idea that all this is unnatural or 
precocious, he should be undeceived. For 
us it was one of the pleasantest pastimes 
on the ship—and when the sun was shin- 
ing and the waves were dancing, there 
could be no more agreeable accompani- 
ment than the unaccustomed chant of the 
New England dialect, with its note of 
interrogation at the end.—Yanchester 
(Bng.) Enterprise. 





Marriage. 

Men and women, says Theodore Parker, 
and especially young people, do not know 
that it takes years to marry completely 
tw6 hearts, even of the most loving and 
well sorted. But nature allows no sudden 
change. Weslope very gradually from 
the cradle to the summit of life. Mar- 
riage is gradual, a fraction of us at a time. 

A happy wedlock is along falling in 
love. I know young persons think love 
belongs only to brown hair and plump, 
round crimson cheeks. So it does for its 
beginning, just as Mount Washington be- 
gins at Boston Bay. But the golden mar- 
riage is a part of love which the bridal 
day knows nothing of. 

Youth is the tassel and silken flower of 
love, age is the full corn, ripe and solid in 
theear. Beautiful is the morning of love 
with its prophetic crimson, violet, purple, 
and gold, with its hopes of days that are 
tocome. Beautiful also is the evening of 
love, with its glad remembrances, and its 
rainbow side turned towards heaven as 
well as earth. 

Young people marry their opposites in 
temper and gencral character, and such a 
marriage is generally a good one. They 
do it instinctively. The young man does 
does not sey, ‘‘My black eyes require to 
be wed to blue, and my over-vehemence 
requires to be a little modified with some- 
what of dulness and reserve.” When 
these opposites come togéther to be wed, 
they do not know it, but each thinks the 
other just like himself. 

Old people never marry their opposites, 
they marry their similars and from calcu- 
lation. Each of these two arrangements 
is very proper. In their long journey 
these opposites will fall out of the way a 
great many times, and both will charm 
the other back again, and by and by they 
will be agreed as to the place they will go 
to, and the road they will go by and be- 
come reconciled. The man will be nobler 
and larger for being associated with so 
much humanity unlike himself, and she 
will be anobler woman for having man- 
hood beside her, that seeks to correct her 
deficiencies and supply her with what she 
lacks, if the diversity be. not too great, 
and there be real piety and loving in their 
hearts to begin with. : 

The old bridegroom, having a much 
shorter journey to make, must associate 


_ himself with one like himself. A perfect 


and complete marriage is, perhaps, as per- 
fectas personal beauty. Men and women 
are married fractionally—now a small 
fraction, then a large fraction. 

Very fow are married totally, and they 
only I think, after some forty or fifty years 
@f gradual approach and excitement. Such 


a large and sweet fruit is a complete mar- 
riage that it needsa winter to mellow and 
season. But a real happy marriage of 
love and judgment between a man and 
woman is one of the things so very hand- 
some that if the sun were, as the Greek 
poets fabled, a God, he might stop the 
world in order to feast his eyes with such 
a spectacle. 





Negro Proverbs. 

Nigger sleep warm ef his head kivered 
up. Norf wind show you de cracks in de 
house. When you make the jail too nice 
you better strenkin de hog-pen. Mule 
don’t kick ‘cording to no rule. Black 
sheep hide mighty easy in de dark. Sun 
trabble slow ‘cross de new-groun’s. Bet- 
ter keep de rockin’-cheer in de cabin lof 
tell Sunday. You can’t coax de mornin’- 
glory to clam de wrong way ‘round the 
de corn-stalkk. Sat’day night he’p de 
roomatiz powerful. High-l’arnt nigger 
aint much service at de log-rollin’. Blind 
bridle can’t hide de fodder-stock fum de 
lean horse. Con-cob stopper don’t hu’t 
de ’lasses in de’ jug. Hot sun make de 
blades dull in de harves’ fiel’.. Mule don’t 
unnerstan’ de wheelborrer. Smart rab- 
bit go home ’fo’ the snow done fallin. 
Dead limb on de tree show itse’f when 
de buds come out. De new groun’s is de 
bes’ yardstick to mejer a strange nigger 
by. Dribin’ de steers wid mule-talk is 
flingin’ way your bref. Tin plate don’t 
mind drappin’ on de flo’. Cussin’ de 
weather is mighty po’ farmin’. De 
preacher need heap mo’ grace when he 
won't pray for rain tell de wind git right. 
It takes heap o’ licks to dribe a nail in de 
dark. Good signs o’ rain don’t always 
he’p de young crap. Books don’t tell 
when de bee-martin an’ de chicken-hawk 
fell out. Don’t take too big achip ona 
saplin’. De public road aint free for de 
rattlesnake. De plow-p'int is close kin to 
de meal-bag. Dar’s some fac’s in de wul’ 
dat don’t slide long on de telegraph-wire. 
—The Century. 
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Saving the Train. 
The usual crowd of Autumn liars were 
gathered together in the store, occupying 
all the grocery seats—the only gross 
receipts that the proprietor took no pride 
in—when a little blear-eyed, weazenfaced 
individual sneaked in by the back door 
and slunk into a dark corner. 
“That’s him,” said the ungrammatical 
bummer with a green patch over his left 
eye. 
“Who is it?” asked several at once. 
‘“Why, the chap who saved the train 
from being wrecked,” was the reply. 
““Come, tell us about it,” they demand- 
ed, as the small man crouched in the 
darkness, as if unwilling that his heroic 
deed should be brought out under the 
glare of the blazing kerosene lamp. 
After much persuasion, reinforced by a 
stiff horn of apple jack, he began: 
“It was just such anight as this, bright 
and clear, and Iwas going home down 
the track, when, right before me, across 
the rails, lay a great beam. There it was 
—pale and ghastly as a lifeless bedy, and 
light as it appeared, I had not the power 
to remove it. A sudden rumble and roar 
told me that the night. express was 
thundering down, and soon would reach 
the fatal spot. Nearer and nearer it ap- 
pioached till, just as the cow-catcher was 
about lifting me I sprang aside, placed 
myself between the obstruction and the 
track, and the train flew on unharmed.” 
The silence was so dense for a moment 
that one might have heard a dew drop. 
Presently somebody said: 

‘* What did you do with the beam?” 
'**T didn’t touch it,” he replied; ‘‘ but it 
touched me.” 

.“ Well,” persisted the questioner, “if 
you couldn't lift it and didn’t touch it, 
how in thunder did the train get over it?” 
“Why, don’t you see?” said the sad 
faced man, as he arose from his seat and 
sidled towards the door. ‘ The obstruc- 
tion was a moon-beam, and I jumped so 
that the shadow of my body took its 
place, and—” 

Bang! flew aham against the door; and 
if it had struck the body of the retreating 
hero there would have been a much big- 
ger grease-spot frescoed on the panel.— 
Drakes Traveller's Magazine. 





VARIETIES, 








Apropos of the Egyptian trouble, we wish to 
relate a little story, the circumstances of which 
occurred during a trip to the Holy Land sever- 
al years or more ago. He was a devout Chris- 
tian, and had made the study of the Bible and 
proper understanding of the Big Book the 
highest aim of life. When he arrived at the 
Sea of Galilee his heart was filled with awe, and 
he felt enervated and cleansed by the thought 
that he was standing on the very same spot 
where his Saviour once stood. Approaching the 
boatman he addressed him in his choicest Ar- 
abic, and, with Bible and commentary in hand, 
awaited an answer. 

“Ah! what smatter th yer? Why don’t ye 
talk the United States?’ asked the man con- 
temptuously. He was a real live Yankee, who 
was picking up a living by ferrying tourists ac- 
ross the sea. 

“So this is the Sea of Galilee,’ devoutly 
murmured the searcher after knowledge. 
“*'Yaas.” 

“‘ And this is where our Saviour walked upon 
the waters?” 

“ce Yaas. ” 

‘How much will you charge to take me to 
the exact spot?” 

‘“Waal, you look like a clergyman, an’ I 
won’t charge you nothin’.”’ 

The devout one boarded the boat, and at last 
was pointed out where the miracle is said to 
have occurred. After gazing at the waters and 
dividing his time between glances at his books 
and devout ejaculations of satisfaction, the 
searcher signified his willingness to return. 
“Charge you $20 to take you back,” said the 
speculative Yankee. 

“But you said you would charge nothing.” 
“Naw, didn’t. Nothin’ to bring you out; 
$20 to get back.”’ 

‘“« And do you charge everybody $20 to take 
them back?’ asked the astonished searcher. 
“Yaas. That’s about the figger.” 

‘*Well then,” said the devout one, as he went 
down in his clothes, ‘‘no wonder our Saviour 
got out and walked.’’ 





Some 12 or 15 years ago, ere the Royal Acad- 
emy of ‘Arts had migrated from the National 
Gallery to Burlington House, there was a cer- 
tain pompous and pragmatical R. A., who was 
anything but-popular as a visitor with the stu- 
dents. He once rebuked a young gentle- 
man in the painting school for not using 
a “‘ gentlemanly palette,’’ whatever that might 


mean. It is related, however, that he on one 
occasion met his match. He had been making 
himself especially disagreeable to the majority 
of the students, when it came to pass that a 
young Scotchman fell under his admonitory 
eye. After examining the student’s work with 
seyere attention, he turned to him, and in a 
voice of depressing solemnity, said: 

** Have you any private means?”’ 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” replied the youth, 
literally in the Scotch manner. 

“Ts it your intention to make painting your 
profession?’ 

“Tt is,” rejoined the Scot. 

‘“‘Tam sorry to hear you say so,’’ pursued 
Mr. R. A., with augmenting austerity, ‘for 
you will never make a living as a painter.” 

‘““T am not so sure about that,’’ observed the 
Student. ‘‘Youseemto have made a pretty 
good thing out of it.” Tableau.—Zondon So- 
ciety. 





THE agent of a minstrel show who was tray- 
eling over the Pan Handle route the other day, 
happened to take a seat opposite two New York 
drummers. Each wore a pin with six diamonds 
in it, and displayed two watch chains. The 
coincidence happened to strike a solid, old-fash- 
ioned farmer as rather curious, and hitching 
along up to the pair, he asked: 

‘‘Gentlemen, will you give me honest an- 
swers to a question or two?”’ 

They said they would, and he continued: 

‘* What time is it by your four watches?” 

The agent replied that he had only one 
watch, and that didn’t tick, while the othe 
confessed that he had none at all. ; 

“One more question. Did you buy your 
diamond pins at the dollar store?” 

The two men looked at each other in a 
troubled way, and then informed the blunt 
questioner that he had reached the limit. 

“Oh, well, I didn’t intend to be sassy,”’ he 
remarked as he fell back; ‘I’m sparking a 
widder up in Wood County, and I was thinking 
if I could buckle on a dollar diamond, and har- 
ness two watch chains around me, she’d either 
kick or cave inside of a week.”’— Wall Street 
News. 





“TicKET!” said the conductor, as he stop- 
ped in front of a Chicago man, who looked as 
if he was anchored to his seat. The fellow 
addressed handed over the required pasteboard, 
which was duly punched, and looking around, 
the conductor said. 

‘¢ Where’s your friend?” 

“‘ What friend? I have no friend.” 

‘* Where's the party occupying this seat with 
you?” 

“I'm alone,” said he, looking somewhat puz- 
zled at being questioned. 

“Then, what are you doing with two vya- 
lises?”?+ 

“Two valises! Why, I haven’t any,” at the 
same time moving his feet with exertion. 

‘*‘Oh, excuse me,’ said the conductor, and 
ashe passed out of the car was heard to re- 
mark: ‘ The biggest feet I ever saw.” 





‘ Prisoner at thé bar,’ said the judge, ‘‘ you 
are accused of picking the pocket of Mr. 
Smith. As you were caught in the act the evi- 
dence appears to be conclusive. Have you 
anything to say in your own defence?” Pris- 
oner—‘‘ Only this, your honor: A man isn’t to 
blame for what he does when he’s asleep, is 
he?” Judge—* Certainly not.” ‘‘ Well, your 


that gentleman’s pocket, and didn’t know what 
it was doing.’ Judge—‘‘ Yes; but you were 
seen to pass his pocketbook from: one hand to 
the other before putting it in your. own 
pocket. The court adjudges you guilty, and 
gives you three years; but, if your left hand 
was asleep, it is innocent. You can have it 
amputated or take it with you.”” The prisoner 
concluded to let the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. 





A¥LAp in Boston, rather small for his age, 
works in an office as an errand boy for four 
gentlemen who do business there. One day, 
the gentlemen, chafting him a little about be- 
ing so small, said to him: 

**You can never amount to much; you 
never can do much business, you are too small.” 
The little fellow looked at them. ‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘as small as I am, I can do something 
that neither of you four men can do.” 

“ What can you do?” 

“‘T can keep from swearing,’ said the little 
fellow. 

There were some blushes on four manly faces, 
and there seemed to be very little anxiety for 
farther information on the point. 





“Papa,” said a gushing young damsel, of 

Chicago, ‘I want you to give me this Christ 
mas 2 sealskin sack and muff, a pair of diamond 
ear-rings, the beautiful writing desk we were 
looking at the other day, and bushels and 
qushels of French candy. Will you, papa?” and 
the dear thing’s eyes danced in glowing antici- 
pation, while her feet beat a tattoo on the 
velvet carpet that sounded like muffled thun- 
der. 
‘‘Ah, my dear child,’’ replied the proud 
father, as he gazed at his daughter with a pen- 
sive, upward-tendency-in-pork look, ‘‘ indeed I 
will. Just hang your stocking up in the back- 
yard, and I will fill itfor you, darling, if I have 
to chuck in a house and lot.’ 





AN instructive and consoling dialogue: 
Madame de Z.—‘‘ Ah, my dear sir, the first 
year of my widowhood, what a bustle. Tues- 
day was my reception day, and I had so many 
visitors that I was obliged to cry the whole 
day !”’ 

Monsieur de R—“‘ Let us not say anything 
against widowhood. I married a widow and I 
found it perfect happiness. All the clothes of 
the first husband fit me like a glove!’’ 
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Chaff. 
Carry everything before them—Waiters. 
To call a laundress a bosom friend is flat- 
irony. 
A statistician estimates that courtships aver- 
age three tons of coal each. 


An old lady, hearing somebody say the mails 
were irregular, said: ‘‘It was soin my young 
days—no trusting of ’em.”’ 

A Portland man who read at the end of a 
friend’s marriage notice ‘‘No cards,” sent hima 
euchre deck by the first mail. 


The girl who sets her heart on anything 
should be careful that some young fellow 
doesn’t come along and steal it. 


What is the difference between a timid child 
and a shipwrecked sailor?) One clings to his 
ma, and the other to his spar. 


A French cynic says the reason why women 
are not furnished with beards is because they 
could not keep from talking long to get shav- 
ed. 


“Tt is said that the laws of New York State 
very closely resemble sausages—you have great 
respect for them until you know how they are 
made. 


Embarrassing—“ Miss Evelyn, will you 
dance?’’ “‘ Aren’t you rather early, Mr. Tom?” 
“Yes, but the early bird, you know, catches 
the—a—”’ 


A mah had a woman’s tooth grafted into his 
jaw, and now every time he passes a millin- 
ery store that tooth fairly aches to drag him 
up to the window. 

‘¢ Ma,”? he asked, at dinner, ‘‘ who was Char 
lotte Russe?’ ‘Oh,’ said ma, ‘‘she was one 
of them old queens what made trouble during 
the Restoration.” 


A South Carolina darkey was pressed into a 


honor, my hand was asleep when it went into { men” and they have been pronounced “‘al- 


from this particular bale would certainly be of 
cotton and wool mixed. 


After the clergyman had united a happy pair, 
not long ago, an awful silence ensued, which 
was broken by an ——— youth exclaiming: 
‘** Don’t be so unspeakably happy !”’ 


A man named Dunlop requested Theodore 
Hook to make a punning allusion to his name. 
‘* Well, just lop off the last syllable,’ respond- 
ed the wit, ‘‘and it’s Dun!” 


‘** What are you laughing at, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Jones of her husband, who was chucklin 
over his newspaper. ‘‘Something I struck 
here,” he replied, ‘‘but it’s hardly funny enough 
for two.” 


Fact in physies.—Soon after Sir Henry Riy- 
ers took orders he was told by a friend that he 
would undoubtedly become a bishop. ‘ In- 
deed,”’ said Sir Henry, ‘‘ why so?’ ‘ Because 
rivers invariably go to the seas.” 


On the boulevard: ‘ Well, now that your 
son has grown up, what do you intend to make 
of him? What are his tastes?” ‘He seems 
to have a pronounced taste for traveling.” 
‘*Oh, make him a cashier, then.” 


Jay Gould is, itis said, looking for designs 
for the tombstones to be erected on the new 
$40,000 plat bought at Woodlawn Cemetery. 
How would a shornlamb do? It wouldbe kind 
of suggestive of life’s work, and melancholy 
enough for a tombstone. 


“Uncle John,” said little Emily, ‘do you 
know that a baby that was fed on elephant’s 
milk gained 20 pounds in one week?” ‘‘ Non- 
sense! Impossible!”? exclaimed Uncle John; 
and then he asked: ‘‘ Whose baby was it?” 
‘** The elephant’s,”’ said the girl. 


A man who stood looking at Vanderbilt 
driving his fast team the other day, whipped 
out his pencil and made this calculation: 
“Horse, $50,000; sleigh, $300; harness, $200; 
sealskin coat and cap,$800; fur lap-robes, $300; 
gloves, $15; Vanderbilt, $100,000,000.”’ 


A well-known comedian is said to have the 
unfortunate habit of biting his finger nails. 
He also has a small daughter. The other day, 
‘that dear child’’ deliberately pared her fin- 
ger nails, and, in the innocence of her heart, 
approaching her comical progenitor, ‘‘ Papa,” 
said she, ‘‘ here are some nails for you to eat.”’ 


A Berlin professor has 6,000 skulls in his 
study. Some men have to worry along with 
_only one skull in their study, and pretty often 
that is not worth much. The Berlin professor’s 
study must remind a theatrical manager of his 
theatre on the first night of a new play—full of 
dead-heads, you know. 








Health is impossible when the blood is 
impure, thick and sluggish, or when it is thia 
and impoverished. Under such conditions, 
boils, pimples, headache,neuralgia, rheumatism, 
and one disease after another is developed. 
Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and it will make the 
blood pure, rich, warm and vitalizing. 


| Che Household. 


“THE NEW TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS.” 

















According to the value each one sets 
upon life, so does he aim to guide its 
unfolding by pure and loyal princi- 
ples. According as each is able to dis- 
cern the possibilities of life arising majes- 
tically from the wreck of its sad realities, 
so does that heaven born purpose in his 
soul, to which he strives to make life con- 
form, unfold its grand proportions. 

Some one lays down the following 
rules for ‘‘reforming the world of wo- 


most as good as the ten commandments.” 
If this be true, if in them lies hidden the 
reformation of womankind, how fortunate 
that their utterance was no longer de- 
layed! Rule one—A woman’s power in 
the world is measured by her power to 
please. A woman’s grand social aim 
should be to please. The power of the 
*‘old” commands lies in their being traced 
by the eternal finger not alone upon 
tablets of stone on Sinai’s heights, but 
engraven upon the imperishable soul of 
humanity. Strange that the great essen- 
tial bounding woman’s power should not 
be also indelibly stamped upon the uni- 
versal heart of womankind! The lives of 
many noble women testify against this 
rule. The value or success of anything is 
limited by its power to mect a need felt. 
Now if woman is a social being only, 
created solely to supply a social need, then 
she fulfills her mission whose highest sim 
is ‘‘to please.” But this view of woman’s 
life iputterly false. God’s first demand of 
every human being is todo right, to be 
loyal to truth. Everything is secondary 
to this. Woman is created for as high 
and holy mission ag was ever given a 
soul to fulfill, There is no limit to her 
field, God has put eternity in her heart, 
crowned her spirit with immortality, and 
placed her by the cradle of humanity. 
As we study the development and pro- 
gress of the human race, see the women 
of heroism, purity, and truest nobility 
standing out like beacon lights along the 
centuries, there is a grandeur in their 
lives and influence which causes the 
hearts of true women to rise in the 
joy of new energy and strength, to hope 
that woman will yet become all God de- 
signed her to be. Rule two—Modesty is 
the ground on which all a woman’s 
charms appear to the best advantage. 
This is as heartily to be endorsed as the 
preceding to be opposed. Rule three. 
Always dress up to your age ora little 
beyond it. Let your person be ‘the 
youngest thing about you, not the oldest. 
Yes, if you depend largely for success, 
popularity, and influence upon the fit and 
texture of your dress, you cannot be too 
particular. But if you. believe there is 
power in your intellect to bring a thought 
home to your hearer’s heart, and fasten 
it there by an answering thought of his 
own; if there is power in your soul to 
thrust the shining lance of truth through 
the chaff of the heart, and plant in its 
throbbing fibres the seeds of pure, noble 
thought, which will grow and cling there 
by their tendrils of earnestness and 
beauty, then let intelligence, nobility, 
determine your sphere, and fear not the 
outcome. Rule four—Remember that 
what women admire in themselves is 
seldom what men admire in them. The 
fact in this case is, if women would cease 
bestowing so much undeserved admira 

tion upon themselves, they would become 
more admirable, and win merited admira- 
tion from others. Rule five—Women’s 
beauties are seldom men’s beauties. What 
a pity man’s heart is not so constituted 
that we could read it as an open book! 
But no, poor mortals! Here we are, 
limited in our influence -‘‘by our 
power to please,” unable to judge what 
will accomplish the desired object, and 
we are not to blame because of the piti- 
ful fact that ‘‘ our beauties are not men’s 
beauties.” 

Rule six—Gayety tempered by serious- 
ness is the happiest manner in society. 
This is good, but the memorable saying of 





qale of cotton the other day. Garmehts made 








the great reformer, Luther, is better: 


truc-heartfelt religion. 


“There is nothing swecter than the 
heart of a pious woman.” Rule seven— 
Always speak low. ‘This is surely an 
“excellent thing in woman.” Rule 
eight—A plain woman can never be 
pretty. She can always be fascinating 
if she takes pains. Michael Angelo said 
of external beauty: ‘It is the frail and 
weary weed in which God dresses the soul 
he has called into time.” Those who are 
not ‘‘dressed in this frail and weary 
weed” are usually led to cultivate the 
truer beauty of character with greater 
care. Beauty of person is the least im- 
portant feature of true beauty. Rule 
nine—Every year a woman lives the more 
pains she should take with her dress. 
Not so, I think, or she should spend less 
time and pains on dress in youth. A 
medium course is best, but the extreme 
of girlhood is too often followed by the 
other extreme in after years. It is every 
woman’s duty to make her body and 
mind attractive and useful—neither at 
the expense of the other—during her en- 
tire life. 

Rule ten—In all things let a woman 
ask what wili please the men of sense be- 
fore she asks what will please the men of 
fashion. Next tothe influence of right 
and truth, the attraction between the 
sexes exercises the greatest power over the 
human race. 

The woman living up to her highest 
conceptions of right, who has the appro- 
bation of God in her own conscience, 
will please any person of either sex worth 
pleasing. The truth is, the useful and 
agreeable not always are combined. 
“The better things are the less they 


please.” The men of sense and the men 
of nonsense (fashion) need to be taught 
some lessons woman might teach if she 
were possessed of as much truthfulness 
and courage as desire ‘to please.” 
STRONG-MINDED GIRL. 
LEsLIY, Dec. 12, ’ 
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DANCING. 








Hoping I shall not be suspected of 
having a desire to raise the “row” which 
Beatrix predicted in her reply to the in- 
quiry of “‘A Young Reader,” I venture 
to step into the Household with a word or 
two, assuring you that itis only witha 
friendly interest in our young friend, and 
with malice towards none and charity for 
all. 


As pictures from real life have 
often adorned the columns of the 
Household, perhaps one from my 


pen will not be unacceptable. While 
spending a few months in one of 
the large cities of our State, I had 
the pleasure of attending a reception, 
which was really a bon ton affair, many 
of the creme de la creme participating. 
The parlors were beautiful, and offered 
many enticements, but having a desire to 
gratify along standing curiosity in re- 
gard to this much mooted question, I 
soon found my way to the large and 
brilliantly lighted dancing hall, and seat- 
ed in a quiet corner gave myself up to 
the enjoyment of watching a performance 
novel to me, because new. As the 
orchestra took its place, and the dancers 
formed upon the floor, the thought oc- 
curred to me, suppose now that the 
reverend pastor of one of these many 
churches should step upon the platform, 
and as is done in so many other public 
meetings, not of areligious nature, in- 
voke God’s blessing upon the proceedings 
of the evening, how would it look; how 
would those about to engage in “tripping 
the light fantastic toe” feel? However, 
we were spared the shock which such a 
proceeding would have give us; the first 
notes of the music floated out, upon the 
air, and instantly all were in motion. I 
Watched the scene with an inquiring in- 
terest, and without prejudice, I think, 
and confess to having been amused and 
disgusted, but in go way entertained, ex- 
cept by the music. I agree with Beatrix 
exactly in regard to ‘‘ plays,” and think 
the rough and tumble races and indis- 
criminate kissing an outrage upon 
delicacy and good taste, but the mis- 
cellaneous embracing upon that ball- 
room floor struck me as being not only 
inelegant, but shockingly immodest. 
There was among the dancers a gray 
haired, satin-robed matron, and as I 
watched her cantering about the room in 
a most unmatronly and undignified man- 
ner, my thoughts flew away tothe gray- 
haired,sunny-faced, gentle-hearted woman 
in a certain country home, whose whole 
life had been one of self sacrificing de- 
votion to others. There were three others 
who attracted my attention in a special 
manner, and of whom I mentally deter- 
mined to learn more; one was an aged 
man whose furrowed brow and snow 
white hair told too plainly that he had 
“little else left in life but to die,” and I 
queried to myself if his thoughts went 
out with hopeful and joyous anticipation, 
to the unseen world into which he was so 
soon to pass. Upon making inquiry of a 
friend whom I knew to be good authori- 
ty, her short but decisive reply was, ‘‘he 
isa bad man.” The other two were per- 
sons whom I knew to be church members; 
one a wealthy merchant and “pillar” in 
the church, the other a young lady. Of 
the first [learned during the winter, with- 
out inquiry, that he openly and repeated- 
ly violated the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
through love of gain, and out of the same 
motive, stood behind his counter and told 
unblushing falsehoods. The young lady 
was a member of the same Sabbath 
school class with myself, and from in- 
cidental observation I was led to feel (un- 
justly perhaps,) that she knew nothing of 


And I feel safe in saying, ang I think 
any observing person will bear me out in 
it, that ninety-nine of every hundred 
dance loving church members are desti- 
tute of real spirituality; they are Christ- 
ians in name, but they serve God in an 
indifferent, half hearted manner, and 
mammon most zealously. Church mem- 
bers certainly do indulge, and retain their 
standing in the church, just as a great 
many other evils are overlooked or en- 
dured, but that can scarcely be made an 
argument in its favor, for church mem- 
bers are like the ten virgins, of whom five 
were wise, and five foolish, and to many 
of the dance going Christians, I fear it 
will be said, ‘‘Too late, you cannot enter 
now.” M. M. 
ALTO, Dee. 26th. 





UNSELFISH MOTHERS. 





Does it ever occur to those devoted 
mothers who give up everything to the 
care of their children, that by so doing 
they are really harming instead of bene- 
fiting them? ‘‘Unselfish mothers make 
selfish children,” says Miss Sewall, and 
observation proves the truth of the asser- 
tion. The mother who sacrifices all 
things to her children, waiting upon 
them, giving them the best of everything, 
denying herself for their sake, though 
she may find her own happiness in so 
doing, for paradoxical as it sounds, we do 
find our truest happiness in denying our- 
selves for others’ sake—is doing them an 
irreparable injury. They soon learn to 
consider it the natural prerogative of a 
mother to deprive herself to give the more 
to them, and accept her self-abnegation as 
aright, or asaduty owed them. They 
learn to expect more and more, and to 
demand what is not given. If the mother 
wears her old dress that the daughter 
may sport an unnecessary new one, or 
makes the old bonnet ‘‘do” another sea- 
son that a ten dollar plume may adore the 
new hat she buys for Mam’selle, she is at 
once fostering vanity and selfishness. It 
is nota pleasant sight to a thoughtful 
mind to see a shabby cloak and dilapidat- 
ed bonnet uncomplainingly seated side by 
side in the family pew, with the hand- 
some garments decking the young lady of 
the family. It means that there is 
thoughtless—if not selfish—acceptance on 
one side, and loving but unwise relinquish- 
ment on the other. If the mother does all 
the hard work, and bears double burdens 
that the soft white hands of the young 
girl may not be roughened or her com- 
plexion browned, she need not expect that 
so doing will increase her child’s natural 
thoughtfulness of others’ comfort and 
convenience, or fit her for the work that 
time and maturity willinevitably bring to 
her. 

Children naturally like to be helpful, 
and the feeling should be encouraged 
rather than repressed. It isa good help 
to stability of character, to feel that one 
is of some use in the world. “Oh! run 
away, I'd rather do it myself than be 
bothered” is too often the reply to well 
meant proffers of assistance from inex- 
perienced hands. This is the answer of 
the selfish mother who, to spare herself a 
little present trouble, encourages ignor- 
ance and puts a premium upon incapacity 
and helplessness. 

There would be less complaint of the 
idleness and uselessness of girls, if there 
were fewer unselfish mothers, and more 
who realize that a sacred obligation upon 
them is the bringing up of their sons 
and daughters in thoughtful considera- 
tion of the wants and rights of others, 
and the restraining of the selfishness 
which will accept undue self-denial from 
parents. It is not the fault of the girls, 
but of those who train them to false 
standards, and set false ideas of their 
own relative importance before them. 
The ‘unselfish mothers” must reflect 
upon the consequences of what is, after 
all, a cruel selfishness on their part, anda 
great error in home education. 
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CHAT WITH THE MEMBERS. 





How glad we are to get the Farmer! 
It comes very near to being a “bone of 
contention,” though, for my ‘‘worser 
half,” wants to read the agricultural items, 
while this member of the firm wants to 
read the Household. We manage, how- 
ever, to arrange matters amicably, for you 
see the Household can be read while the 
aforesaid worser half is settling himself 
into slippers and easy-chair; then while 
putting the finishing touches to one of the 
little new aprons, or sewing up the rents 
and replacing the buttons that have fallen 
in the day’s battle, the letters from the 
different Household members furnish 
food for pleasant thought. I think A. L. 
L. was very kind to send an epitome of 
Mr. Talmage’s lecture to her less fortunate 
sisters. I for one enjoyed it very much. 
I wish I could tell A. H. J. howto make a 
capital mince pie, but all the instruction 
I ever received on that score is the old 
saying, that ‘“‘mince meat is poison if 
chopped too fine,” and to allow three 
parts of apple to one of meat; for the rest 
I put in ‘‘a little of everything.” I think 
however, that we have a very easy way of 
washing, and if I can succeed in making 
it clear, Imay perhaps make a small re- 
turn for the benefit I have received from 
the Household. For a family of seven 
(and three are children), we dissolve 
three-fourths of a three-quarter pound 
bar of any good hard soap, in a boiler 
two-thirds full of water. The soap must 
be shaved finely to dissolve well. When 
hot we put one third of this in a tub and 
add cold water till, the hands can be borne 
in it, then the fine clothes are put in and 
stirred thoroughly with the hands, then 
wrung into an empty tub, and the re- 
maining suds is poured upon them hot. It 
is astonishing how the dirt will soak out 
of them and how little rubbing they will 
require. The boiler is then filled nearly 
full of clear water, and left till nearly 
boiling. As we seldom make but two 
divisions of the white clothes, this scalds 
them nicely. After being scalded they 
are thoroughly rinsed, blued and hung 
out beautifully white. The coarse clothes 
are of course put through the same waters, 
and you will find that you have some 
splendid suds for the colored clothes. 
With a good pump, plenty of cistern 
water and a wringer, ‘“‘blue Monday” is 
robbed of its terrors, for the vile odor of 
boiling suds, together with much of the 
steam, is removed. 

C. B. R., Iam not blissfully certain of 
being right, but I always supposed that 
boiling lard poured into a jar would soak 
into it, thus wasting the lard and spoiling 
the jar, and that therefore we are told not 
to do it. L. B.'P. 
Armana, Dec. 23rd. 





Honest and Liberal. 
When the*hops in each bottle of Hop Bitters 
{at the present price, $1.25 per fb.,) cost more 
than a bottle is sold for, besides the other 
costly medicines, and the quality and price are 
kept the same, we'think it is honest and liberal: 
in the proprietors, and no one shouldcomajain, 
or buy or use worthless stuff, or cheating, bogus 
imitations because the price is less, 
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Taylor, Woolfenden 


& Co., 
165 & 167 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Special Offerings for the Holidays 


Our entire line of Plushes (our own im- 
portation) marked at great reduction. 

Special value in Silks and Velvets, 

Embroidered Robes, regardless of cost. 

Bargains in Cloaks, Dolmans, Circulars, 
Sealskin Sacques and Dolmans. 


- SPECIAL SALE OF 
Most of these fans are our own importa- 


tion trom Berlin, and the lot comprises 


every style and quality, from Fifty cents 
to Fifty dollars. 


If you want anything in the Dry Goods 
line for the Holidays, it will pay you to 
vtsit our store. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN & CO, 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Every Corset is warranted satis- 
factory to its wearer in every way, 


or the money will be refunded by 
the person from whom it was bought. 


ever 
°" PRICES, by Mall, Postage Pald: 

Health reserving, $1.50. — Self-Adjasting, $1.50 

Abdominal (extra heavy) $2.00. Nursin,:, 61.5@ 

Health Freseving (fine coutil) $2.00. Yaragex 


kirt-Supporting, $1.50. 
For sale by leading Retail Dealers ever wheres 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, HL 


Teas 
Down! 
Down! 
BUY DIRECT. ONE SMALL PROFIT. 


Pare Uneolored Teas 


Ce  eeeererne £5c, 85c, 48c: very best, 5$e 
Oolong, yer lb........ 25c, 35c, 48c, 58c; very best, 68e 
Gunpowder, por 1b.25c, 3c, 48c, S8c, 68c; very best, 78¢ 
Young Hyson, Per 1b.25c,35¢,48c,5Sc, 68c; very best, 78¢ 
Buglish Breakfast, per 1b...25c, 60c. 60e; very best, 8c 


We pack the above in 5-!b. air-tight cans 
without extra charge. These cans are 
prectically air-tight, and therefore retain 
the full flavor of the Tes until all is used. 

Our Teas are as fine as any, and we 
guarantee satisfaction. 








Parties in the country can re- 
mit by Post- Office Order or Banks 
Draft, payable to J. HICKSON. 
We makeno charge for boxes, and 
deliver at the depot free of charge. 


HICKSON’S 
CASH GROCERY HOUSE 


113 East Madison St., Chicago. 


(2 Send for New Fall Price-List. Malled free arg 
di9eow4t-Cor7p 


JAMES PYLES 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 
VES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


SA : 
INGLY, ond gives universal satisfaction. Ne 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 
allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINi: «5 th» 
ONLY SAFE lIabor-saving compound, und ui- 
ways bears the above symbol, and name vi 
JAYS PYLE, NEW YORE. 








A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(@rFor several years we havo furnished the 





Dairymen of America with an excelicnt arti- 4 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the <, 
highest and only prizes at both International 


Dairy Fairs. Hi 
te But by patient and sclentifio chemical re- Zi 
search we have improved in several points, and & 


now offer this new color as the best ta the world. 4! 
it Will Not Color the Butterm!'k. It 
Willi Not Turn Rancid. It is ths 
Stron Brightest and 
Cheapest Colo; Made, 

And, while prepared in ol, #6 so compound 
ed that itis tm ible for it 40 beeome rancid. 
E of all imitations, and of all 
they are liable to became 
cid and il the buttor. 
“rit pooner get the “improve!” write us 
to know where and how to get it withont extra 
expense, (46), 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Rartiegton, Vt. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


JANUAR + dt 3. 








Peterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., author of * The Horse and its 
Diseases,” * Cattle and their Diseases,” * Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,’ ‘Horse Trawning Made 
Easy,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
umns of this journal to regular subscribers Sree. 
Parties desiring information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the, office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
gnail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
dn order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
long standing, together with color and age of ani- 
a, and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 
zo. irst Street, Detroit. 








Private address, 201 








PARASITIC DISEASES IN LAMBS. 


(Continued.) 
PART Il. 


1. An analysis obtained from the an- 
swers to the questions addressed to agri- 
culturists by the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society; with deductions by the 
author. 
Questions for circulation among practical 

Sarmers, for the purpose of colecting in- 

Sormation in regard to the disease wn lambs, 

of which parasites in the lungs are either 

the cause or effect. 

1. What sre the symptoms of the 
disease? ; 

2. At what age of the animal are they 
generally first discovered, and at what time 
of the year? 

3. As the disease progresses, 
changes do the symptoms undergo? f 

4. What form does the disease take in 
its last stages? 

5. Is italways or generally fatal, or fatal 
only after a certain stage of the disease has 
been reached? ; 

6. What is the state of the animal after 
death, particularly its lungs and wind- 

ipe? 


what 


pe 

%. Have you always or generally found 
‘worms or other parasites in the lungs or 
windpipe after death, and describe them if 
you have? . 

8. Do you know at what age of the dis- 
ease they are first found in the windpipe 
or lungs? ; 

9. Do you suppose these parasites to be 
the cause of the disease or the consequence 
of it, or why? 

10. Are any particular breeds of sheep 
iable to this disease more than others? — 

11. Have you known it prevail in Lei- 
cester, Bampton, Dorset Horn, Exmoor, 
Down, and cross bred flocks, or which of 
them? 

12. Isit more fatal in one breed than 
another? 

13. Does it attack lambs in high or low 
condition, or indiscriminately in both? 

' 14. Does it attack them before or after 
shearing? 

15. Does it attack early lambs as much 
as late? 

16. Is it supposed to be caused by the 
animal having taken cold? 

17. Is it infectious? . 

18. Has oilcake or other high feeding 
any preventive effect, or the reverse? 

19. Have you any reason to suppose 
that the absence of water has caused the 


? 

20. Or that shearing or dipping has 
caused the disease? 

21. Does it affect lambs that have been 
sheared more than those that have not been 
sheared. 

22. Arethe farms on which you have 
known the disease prevail, heavily stocked 
with sheep? 

23. Are the sheep kept in large or small 
flocks? 

24. In large or small fields? 

25. Are they folded or not? 

26. Are these farms high or low? 

27. Wet or dry? 

28. Undrained or not? 

29. Is the subsoil clay? 

30. What is the geological formation of 
these farms respectively? 

31. Does the disease prevail more on old 
pasture land than on artificial grasses or 
vice versa? 

$2. Does it prevail on farms on which 
artificial manures are extensively used 
more than elsewhere: 

33. Can you state any facts to show that 
it is caused by any particular species of 
clover, or at a particular period of its 
growth? 

34. Does it prevail more in wet seasons 
than in dry, or vice versa. 

39. Do you know any means of prevent- 
ing the disease? 

36. a. should the symptoms be first 


? 

37 Should the flock have access to 
water after the disease has shown itself? 

38. Should they be generously fed? 

39. Should they be kept in dry and 
Warm situations? 

40. Has any medicine or food been found 
toeffect a cure, and what? 

41. Are there any means known to you 
for destroying the parasites in the Jungs 
ufter they have been developed tnere? 

42. What do you believe to be the cause 
of the disease? 

43. What is the effect upon the animal? 

44, State what theory you may have 
‘formed either for prevention or cure of 
the disease, and the facts on which such 
theory rests. 

The following is a tabulated analysis 
of the answers of the 16 gentlemen who 
have responded to the questions sent to 
them. The number of the answer corres- 
ponds to that of the question; and when 
the numbers are not filled up, it is an indi- 
cation that the answers were not given, or 
that the author considered them indefinite. 
In some instances several questions are ag- 
gTegated. 

ANSWERS. 

1. 2. 3. Symptoms.—Cough, debility, 
joss of appetite after weaning, in July and 
August generally. Great prostration and 
thirst. 


4. Fatality.—Fourteen state, 
fatal in the last stages.” 

6. 7. Morbid appearance and presence of 
worms.—T'welve have seen worms in the 
windpipe and lungs; one has seen them 
passing through the stomach. The an- 
swers respecting morbid appearances un- 
satisfactory. 

8. Time of appearazce.—Fourtcen do not 
know, 

9. Cause or consequence.—One believes 
them to be the cause; three the conse- 
quence; and 12 give no opinion. 

10. 11. 12. Breeds and locality.—Four 
believe all breeds equaily liable; three, 
Leicesters; one Dorscts; asd six, half-bred 
sheep. 

18. High or low condition.—Nine state 
jJow; five, either high or low. 

14. Shearing.—Ten say after shearing, 
and four before and after. 

15. Early or late lambs.—¥en think 
early, and four the reverse. 

16. Cold.—Five think that it causes or 
accelerates, and six believe otherwise. 

1%. Infection.—Seven think it is not 
«communicable, and three that it is. 

18. Oil cake and high feeding.—Thir- 
teen believe these to be preventives, and 
mone object to them. 

19. Absence of water.—Three negatives 
to this question. 

20. 21. Shearing and dipping.—The an- 
#wers to these questions are rather contra- 


“always 


dictory, but shearing is thought to be more 
prejudicial than dipping. 

22. Stocking.—Nearly all agree that the 
farms are largely or heavily stocked. 

23. 24. Large or small flocks or fields.— 
The flocks and fields generally small, but 
the disease is prevalent in both. 

25. Folding.—In 12 generally not fold- 
ed; in two folded. 

26. High and dry.—Eight in both situ- 
ations, four high and one low. 

27. Wet or dry.—Six dry, five wet or 
dry, and one low. 

28. Underdrained or not.—Five not 
drained, and four drained and underdrain- 
ed. 

27. 30. Geological formation—One no 
clay; two subsoil clay; three clay, marl and 
gravel; four limestone; five clay and bog; 
six some clay and slate; seven clay and 
slate; eight no clay; nine clay, slate and 
granite; 10 clay; 11 clay, lime, rock and 
grovel; 12 some clay; 13 chalk. 

81. Old pastures or artificial grasses.— 
Six believe old pastures to be better than 
artificial grasses; four the reverse, and two 
think that there is no difference. 

32. Artificial manures.—Ten think that 
these have no effect. 

33. Clover.—Six think not; seven sel- 
dom so well in clover; eight yes, if in flow- 
er; nine Dutch flower partially seeded 
very injurious; twelve say young clover 
isbad. ¢ 

34. Wet or dry season.—Nine believe in 
wet seasons; two in dry seasons, when food 
is short, and one in both. 

30. Prevention and early treatment.— 
One early drenching; two keep but few 
lambs together; three arable land at night; 
four linseed oil and turpentine; five milk 
and treacle; six put weak lambs in shelter- 
ed places; seven feed and change often; 
eight keep few in large folds; nine high 
feeding. 

38. Generous dict.—All are agreed upon 
this point. 

39. Dry and warm situations.—All like- 
wise agree in the necessity of this. 

40. 41. 42. 43. 44. Cause, effect, treat- 
ment and theory.—Under the head of 
cause are mentioned ‘want of nourish- 
ment after weaning, white Dutch clover, 
fresh water, species of parasite, and the 
disease taken from the ewe.” 

Treatment.—Two recommend fumiga- 
tion with sulphur, tar and tobacco; one 
Merrick’s mixture; one gaseous fluid; one 
free access to rock salt; one salt and tur- 
pentine and oil; and four recommend good 
feeding and physic. 

(To be Continned.) 





Disease of the Nervous System in a 
Lamb. 





Carson City, Dec. 25th, 1852. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you please tell me what ails my 
sheep and what to do forhim? One week 
ago I noticed one of last spring’s lambs 
acting very singularly. Stood with head 
well up, eyes rather staring, as though he 
was looking intently at something. Tried 
to scare him, could not. Made motions 
close in his face, did not notice them; 
would not wink although the motions 
were close tohis eyes. Would look in one 
direction, straight ahead; would not turn 
his head to right or left. Refused all feed 
and water. Remained in this condition 
twelve hours, then he held his head a lit- 
tle lower, walked around the barn some, 
and if he came in contact with any- 
thing he would push with all his might 
against it instead of walking around it; 
would push for some time and then ease 
back. Soon after this commenced chew- 
ing as though chewing his cud, only much 
faster. This symptom soon increased. 
Teeth commenced to grate; white froth 
soon came from his mouth. At this stage 
I could detect no fever, and his breathing 
was natural. I had given him no medi- 
cine, I now bled from the ear, blood start- 
ed freely and was of natural color, but 
saw no benefit from bleeding. He now 
commenced to have spasms, seemed to get 
dizzy, held his head low, staggered as he 
walked, and soon fell on his side, strug- 
gling as though in pain, breathing heavy 
and fast, those spells from five to 15 min- 
utes each, soon gets up, seems easier for a 
a short time, then has another spasm or 
fit. These symptoms lasted for twelve 
hours, he then was so weak could not get 
up. Has stopped grating teeth. He lies 
very quietly only moving a foot now and 
then, breathes hard, eyes closed, white 
film formed over eyes. He remained in 
this way for four days. Hard work to tell 
whether he was dead or not. The third 
day after he was taken sick, I commenced 
giving cow’s milk and ginger, also gave 
him some castor oil. His bowels have re- 
mained very normal, urine high-colored, 
has disagreeable odor, but still has passed 
freely. This morning seems better, I put 
a few oats into his mouth and he ate them. 
To-night he is able to get up alone, eats 
grain from my hand and nibbles hay a lit- 
tle. Now I regard this as a singular case, 
and any information you can give will be 
thankfully received not only by me but by 
all my neighbors, for we are all interested 
in the welfare of our flocks. 

NATHAN J, BAKER. 





Answer.—The curious complication of 
symptoms in the above case appears to us 
to be a disease largely involving the ner- 
vous system; the blindness, the insensibil- 
ity to surrounding objects, the frequent 
spasms or fits, the spasmodic action of the 
respiratory apparatus, are so many proofs 
of the correctness of our diagnosis. The 
nervous system is the organ of sense and 
motion, and is connected with all the 
functions of animal life. ‘‘ This systemis 
divided into the medullary substance con- 
tained in the cranium and vertebral cavity; 
the whole of which seems to consist of 
distinct fibres; connected with one part or 
other of this substance are the nerves of 
motion and sensation, in which the same 
medullary substance is continued; but here 
more evidently divided into fibres, each of 
which is separated from the others by an 
enveloping membrane, derived ¢rom the 
pia-mater. Those several parts of the ner- 
yous system are everywhere the samé con- 
tinuous medullary substance, which is sup- 
posed to be the vital solid of animals, so 
constituted in living animals, and in living 
systems only, as to admit of motions being 
readily propagated from any one part to 
every other part of the nervous system, 
so long as the continuity and naturally 
living state of the medullary substance 
remains.” Treatment. Give the follow- 


ing: Bromide of potassa, one ounce; tinc- 
ture of belladona, half an ounce; water 
six ounces; mix altogether, and give one 
tablespoonful three times a day. Please 
let us know the final result. 








You Who Lead Sedentary Lives 

will find great relief from the constipation with 
which you so often suffer by taking Simmons 
Liver Regulator. It is a simple, harmless, 
vegetable compound, sure to relieve you, and 





can do no injury. 
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Typhoid Influenza. 





Nortu Muskeaon, Dec. 26th, 1882. 
Veterinary Editor Michigen Farmer. 

Ihave a horse, roan in color, 12 or 13 
years old, weighing about 1100 Ibs, which* 
had the disease called pinkeye before I 
bought him. I understand he had no 
treatment for it, except to be well taken 
care of, and given good food. He is in 
fair flesh, although his hide isalittle tight 
and looks dull; he also has some cough; 
his eyes also look dull and watery. The 

rincipal feature in his case seems to be 
Gane in the off hind leg; he appears 
weak in his hindquarters, takes short steps 
and stumbles; cannot lift his feet eight 
inches without staggering and sometimes 
he falls, in which case he requires — to 
getup. I cannot discover any swelling 
above the hock, although it is very tender 
to the touch. Bowels dry and costive; 
urine clear. Have fed branmashes. Can 
you tell me what todo forhim? J. E.P. 





Answer.—The symptoms as given will 
not enable us to diagnose the disease sat. 
isfactorily. But it is evident that ‘‘the 
principal feature” in this case is debility, 
the result probably of an attack of typhoid 
jnfluenza, (Pinkeye) which requires a 
sustaining course of treatment. When 
complicated with pleurisy, not uncommon 
in such cases, its presence may be readily 
detected by pain when forced to move; 
accompanied by a peculiar grunt; this con- 
dition when followed by effusion in the 
chest, usually results in the death of the 
animal. Loss of power of motion in the 
hind extremities, partial or complete, is 
often an accompanying symptom. Treat’ 
ment: Give good oats instead of corn, 
good hay and beef tea todrink. And give 
the following: Gentian root pulv., three 
ounces; nitrate of potassa pulv., two 
ounces; sulphate of iron pulv., and Ja- 
maica ginger root pulv., of each one ounce; 
mix and divide into twelve powders: 
give one three times a day. 


ms 





Laryngitis Chronic. 





OTISVILLE, Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 22, 1882. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Dear Srr:—I wish to inquire through 
the columns of the FARMER what is the 
matter with my colts and also ask for a 
remedy. They were three years old last 
spring, a bright bay, both mares and well 
matched, of the Victor breed; also well 
broken to harness. The latter part of 
last September or first of October they 
began to cough, lightly at first but 
gradually increased; and now they cough 
at times very hard, sometimes resembling 
the barking of a dog; have never dis- 
charged any from the nose, neither have 
their throats been swollen, The cough 
seems to be spasmodic; some days will 
hardly notice it, and I think they will 
soon be all right, but in a short time they 
are at it hard as ever. When they first 
began to cough they were running in the 
pasture. They have not been unduly 
exposed so as to take cold. Their feed is 
corn and oats,with plenty of bright wheat 
straw. I have given them tar, raw linseed 
oil, and two or three kinds of highly 
recommended condition powders, since 
they were first taken, but all, so far as I 
can see, have not helped them in the 
least. While driving on the road they 
cough but little, but soon as they stop and 
stand a moment it is very violent. They 
eat well and their appetite seems to be 
good. Now if you understand their case 
by what I have written and will tell me the 
cause (or name the disease) and cure, you 
will greatly oblige J. B. 4. 





Answer.—From the symptoms you have 
given, the disease appears to be laryngitis 
in a sub-acute or chronic form. In this 
latter condition it not unfrequently 
proves troublesome, and in some cases in- 
curable, in consequence of the altered 
structure of the parts involved. Treat- 
ment—Apply the following to the throat, 
rubbing it well in: Biniodide of mercury, 
one drachm, cosmoline, one ounce; mix 
well together; one application only will 
be required; give upon the tongue half 
drachm chlorate potassa, pulv., night and 
morning for a week. If theanimal is not 
improved please let us hear from you 
again. 


Apthz in Sheep. 








VANDALIA, Mich., Dec. 25th, 1882. 

Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—Will you be kind enough to 
inform us through the columns of your 
valuable paper what ails the sheep. 
About 20 or 80 of mine I notice have sore 
mouths or lips rather, and one of my 
neighbors’ flocks is troubled in a like 
manner. The sores or blisters when first 
noticed are small but soon enlarge to the 
-size of a three-cent piece, and other sores 
or blisters will break out, and in about a 
week’s time after the first blister is noticed 
the lip or lips will be in a continuous scab 
from one corner of the mouth to the other. 
The sores are confined to the edges of the 
lips and do not enter the inside of the 
mouth. The sheep have been running on 
tame grass through the fall and fed on 
tame hay and oats for the past five weeks. 
I noticed the trouble with my sheep only 
a few days ago. My neighbor’s have been 
troubled for about two weeks. He has 
been using hog’s lard with pretty good 
success. What would you recommend 
and what is the cause of the trouble? 
The sheep appear healthy in every other 
respect and eat well. SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—From the symptoms above 
described we recognize in your sheep the 
disease known to the profession as apthe; 
of which there are two varicties or types 
—one simple, the other malignant. In 
your sheep we diagnose the simple form, 
which though a great annoyance to the 
animal by interfering with his feeding, 
and consequently resulting iv loss of con- 
dition, rarely has a fatal term uation, and 
yields to the most simple treatment. The 
malignant form of the diseasc is usually 
associated with foot-rot, which we will 
consider at some future time. No symp- 
toms of foot disease having been men 
tioned, we are safe in our diagnosis, and 
therefore recommend the following treat- 
ment: First, wash the mouth clean with 
tepid water, then, with a piece of sponge, 
bathe the ulcers with the following solu- 
tion twice a day: Tincture of myrrh, 
four ounces; tincture of aloes, socotrine, 
two ounces; pure*water, six ounces. The 
disease yields readily to this simple treat- 
ment. 





Are You Rheumatic? 

A great many people are; and it seems 
to us that there is not any use of it, since 
Loose’s Extract Red Clover Blossoms 
was put on the market. It never fails to 
effect permanent'results. For sale by all 
druggists. 
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OVER 250,000 Howe Scales have been sold and 
the demand increasing continually. Borden, | 


CITY ITEMS. 





C. R. Parrrz, son of the postmaster at 
Bridgeport, was sentenced in the United States 
District Court, last Friday, to one year’s im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction. 





THE newly elected county officials took pos- 
session of their ofliceson Monday, and several 
noble patriots who have been superceded by 
friends of the elect, are now on the lookout for 
jobs. 





Tue friends of C. C. Trowbridge, of this city, 
banqueted him at the Russell House last Friday 
evening, on the occasion of his 83d birthday. 
The attendance numbered 100 tof our 
oldest and most prominent citizens, and the 
affair was very successfully carried out. 





SHERIFF CLIPPERT last week made a des- 
cent on a cock pit, and captured a lot of the 
roosters. He took them to the jail and put 
each of them in a separate cell. He now wants 
to get them off his hands, as they are proving 
more trouble to him than he bargained for. 





ON Saturday morning a portion of the works 
of Prouty & ‘Glass, carriage wood man- 
ufacturers, No. 40 and 42 Randolph Street, 
were destroydd by fire. Loss estimated at $14, 
000, insurance, $8,000. The building is owned by’ 
Mrs. E. A. Hoban, of Washington, D. C., and 
will be rebuilt at once. 





THE past week has seen a large influx of 
members of the State Legislature into the city. 
Hubbell has headquarters at the Russell House, 
and the members elect naturally turn their 
footsteps in that direction. It is said by some 
that they are hatching out a Ferry boom, but 
we don’t believe it. 





Cart. PETER N. GIRARDIN died in this city 
on Monday morning. He has been a member 
of the police force since the fall of 1865, pass- 
ing through all the grades from patrolman to 
Captain. Upon the resignation of Superinten- 
dent Rogers he filled the position of superin- 
tendent very acceptably until relieved by the 
appointment of E. W. Conely. Mr. Girardin 
served three years in the army as a member of 
the 24th Michigan Infantry, and was a ghllant 
soldier as well as a highly respected citizen. 





FRANCIS A. WORDELL, the special agent 
who forged Pension Agent Post’s name to sey- 
eral notes, has been bound over for trial on 
four indictments, with bail fixed at $1,500 on 
each. He is still in jail, being unable to give 
the requisite bonds. Itis said that his friends 
have made good the amount of his forgeries to 
the bank, and are now attempting to hush, the 
matter up. The Assistant Prosecuting Attor- 
ney says it will not be settled, but that Wor- 
dell must stand his trial. Time will tell. 





DISTRICT ATTORNEY CUTCHEON is somewhat 
annoyed by a Washington special to the Cin- 
cinnati Gazetie saying that the government au- 
thorities deem it necessary to give him assist 
ance in the Rothschild case, as he is employed 
by the Rothschilds in another suit as counsel, 
and should not be compelled to appear against 
his clients in the performance of his duty. Mr. 
Cutcheon says he is not and never has been 
employed by the Rothschilds, and does not be- 
lieve the dispatch has any foundation.— Evening 
News. We have seen Mr. Cutcheon in the 
position suggested by the above item, in other 
cases, and it did not appear to annoy him in 
the least. 





AN order from Manager H. B. Ledyard, of 
the Michigan Central, notifies the public that 
on and after January 1st, 1888, the Canada 
Southern Railway will be known as the Canada 
Southern Division of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit. The St. Thomas, 
Ont., people have had two delegations here re- 
monstrating against the change; but from the 
order it appears they did not make any material 
impression om. Mr. Ledyard. -The Canada 
Southern has been thé, means of building up 
St. Thomas from a small village to a thriving 
city, and its inhabitants appear to realize that 
ths removal of the present headquarters and 
the shops from that point would materially in- 
jure its future prosperity. 


@l5c, and second quality at 134%4@14c per lb. 
Eggs.—Market quiet and steady. Quotations 
are 27@28c per doz. Limed are quoted at 25@26c. 
Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 28@30c per lb. 
Onions.—Market dull. 
per bbl., and 40@45c per bu. 
Beans.—Steady and unchanged. City picked, 
$2 30 per bu.; unpicked, $1 50 to $1 75. 
Apples.—There is a steady demand for geod 
stock at $3 per bbl, and choice would command 
even better terms. 

Apple Jelly.—The market is well supplied at 
Te. 

Cranberries.—Choice Cape Code fruit is firm 
at $15 per bb] and $5 per box. 

Dried Fruit.—Apples are in demand at 7@74c. 
Evaporated fruit quoted at 14c per tb. 

Clover Seed.—Very scarce, and late advances 
in prices seem to be well sustdined. Prime seed 
sold on Saturday at $6 70 per bu. and the tendency 
is toward higher prices. 

Poultry.—The market has been weak, and the 
ofering of considerable old stock resulted in a 
drop in prices. Turkeys sold up to 14@15c per Ib. 
chickens at 9@10c, ducks at 13@14c, and geese at 
10@11c. 

Peas.—Wisconsin dried blue peas, $1 35@1 40; 
the market is quiet. 

Potatoes.—Not many are moving at present, 
but the market is firm and for carloads a demand 
prevails at 65c. 

Hickory Nuts.—Quiet; shell barks, $1 75; 
large thick shells, $1 00@1 10. 

Honey.—Almost lifeless. Fine white comb is 
held at 16@18c, with little or no movement. 

Hops.—Nothing doing; nominal at 90c@$1 00 
per bb. 

Dressed Hogs.—Prices are unchanged, the 
average range being at $7@7 2 percwt. _ 

- Game.—Turkeys are in good demand at 124%@ 
14c; partridges are scarce at 75@80c; quail are 
almost adrug at $1 50@1 75; receipts of rabbits 
very free and they are dull at 9@10c; squirrels 
are slow at about 50@75c. 

Provisions.—There are few changes to note in 
the provision market. Barreled pork is unchang- 
ed, as are also smoked meats; lard is a shade low- 
er. Mess and dried beef are in steady demand at 
former quotations. The Chicago market is in 
about the same condition as our own; with hogs 
strongcr at the close of the week. Quotations in 
this market are as follows: 


Prices are $1 40@1 50 


PROBA covetca dicta ic wie ea aeisleieiaine siete $17 50 @$18 00 
UIST 1.40 [a a ra ei 1850 @ 
Clear do)... Pee 19 50 @ 20 00 
Lard in tierces, per b........... 11 @ 
Lard in kegs, per D............ 114@ 


BAAD CPTI asic sep isie.0.cis.ss visio cs ovis 
NHOUIGETE, POP TW) co) .0560-0 50050 


Choice bacon, per ............ 124%@ 13 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 1200 @ 
UVLO An 012) 1) 7 @ TN4 
DFICUHBCOL DER AD cisicsoss. Service 22 @ 1214 


— —_ere——___—_ 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards, 
Saturday, Dec. 30, 1882. 
The following were the receipts at these yards. 








Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. 
Charlotte 91 
Chelsea .. + 
MONA iy sapien lore cis sive sictswwinie ree 118 
MIOWAGTVING » o35:5 Secceca ce aaa 5 198 ease 
AGTANG TOO GO 5.0.6 0.0)5.0 ses sce 18 93 118 
LCE) | [Sa ae a 14 sake 7 
MERI SPANY ING 5557 vias 's: ote diee'e:eieieva's 48 93 
POMBE VINO 6, 5.5-6:0 cicie ssia:0:0.8isteicnere 20 96 “ 
MASA EM os cise 0a 915.6 0'4)6 sare’ 12 56 ae 
MN SANNENEALND ys osc tsinjascinsole se dlecsrarciosk, <a ee 95 
PAWEIUONOD is o0.sis.s, cistsis ssa'eseiece's 1 stata a6 
LATO CVC [a a 32 54 
BGOCHERCCR 56 oie)5:5;0\oiece:e'0.6.055i0 0245 2 ‘ae 61 
ROPING fe cas5G oes cias cs cesstesGwe-« slsialtievaatete 109 
WY CDDGIVING 5.65 ois ccs vesercccic 15 25 4 
PMO oc ase: s0 evcivtelcieis. 5 vesutavele 2 A 59 
PPSUBM tis osic.cset.crecchcees VW siete 2 
TOA aseccasesiea newts 211 742 G04 
BOPON OAM sie aidats cia sio'cslasaesiaw's 10 5 


CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
211 head, against 824 last week. The small receipts 
and a fair attendance of buyers made things lively 
while the offerings lasted. Sellers were not slow 
to recognize the position of affairs and held their 
stock very firm, and they hardly had a chance to 
name their price before the trade was closed. 
Prices for anything decent was a good 25 cents per 
hundred higher than last week. By ten o'clock 
there was not an animal of any kind for sale in the 
yards. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Good to choice shipping steers. ... 
Fair shipping steers............ ; 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 






C4 
- 
or 
a 
or 

es 


Fair butchers’ steers.............. 25 @4 50 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 400 @450 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 340 @3 75 
MUMIA bs oS 12s osu coco ss al saa aleaieeiwis a aieiei ste 300 @3 50 
PSOE PHS he 63 sic/siicash avcle- diate sia oNelalsles/ Gre 32 @3 V5 


McFadden sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 5 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 780 Ibs at $3 75. 
o sold Fleischman 2 bulls av 700 Ibs at 

3 12%. j 











Self Evident Truth. 

Recently we overheard a worthy gent! 
man say: ‘Why argue concerning the 
explosive properties of gunpowder, or the com- 
mercial greatness of New York city—or the re- 
medial excellence of Dr. Humphreys’ Home- 
opathic Specifies? Each proposition is an 
accepted axiom, and alike known to everybody, 
as the following will attest: A gentleman 
from Ohio, last season, spent several months 
in Indiana. He was three times attacked with 
fever and ague, and rheumatism, but succeed- 
ed in curing himself with Dr. Humphreys’ 
Homeopathic Specifies, No. 15 and 16. At one 
attack he alternated with the fever pills No. 1, 
and his language was: ‘I would not be without 
those medicines for 100 of the best dollars I 
ever saw.’ ”? 





One of the largest seed establishments in the 
United States is located at Marblehead, Mass., 
and is owned and managed by James J. H. 
Gregory. Mr. Gregory has earned a reputation 
second to none throughout every State in the 
Union, of selling the most reliable seeds tha; 
can possibly be obtained. Notice his adver- 
tisementin another column. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 

















Detroit, January 2, 1882. 

Flour.—Receipts for the weck, 7,303 bbl., ship- 
ments, 6,501 bbls. The market has been quiet 
during the past week, but values have not suffer- 
ed any depreciation. The movement of stock is of 
fair proportions for the season, and quite sufticient 
to prevent any accumulations. The market may 
be called steady with a fair degree of firmness. We 
quote: 


Choice white wheat, (city)............ 4 5 00 
Choice white wheat, (country)........ 4 30d 5 
MINNEGOER SPPMP. . 6. csss0ceeseccces 5 T5@6 25 
Minnesota patents................00005 7 2@s 00 
oi) SOE OS Ne 2 eee a ir 4 2@, 


Wheat.—The past week has been very dull in 
the grain trade, as was to be expected, but now 
that the holidays are over and business has again 
commenced, there will be more activity in all 
branches of the produce trade. Wheat, as it is 
now very low, will improve, and values will prob_ 
ably work upwards. Latest quotations for spot 
were 9624 for No. 1 white, 8214¢ for No. 2 do., 72c 
for No. 3 do., 954%c for No. 2 red, and 62%c¥or re- 
jected. Infutures January delivery sold at 97%c, 
February at 9914¢, and May at $1 05. : 

Corn.—The market is dull and neglected, with 
latest sales at 52c per bu. for No. 2. 

Oat.—With the close of the year a small “ cor- 
ner” was developed in No. 2 white, which forced 
prices up to 44c per bu. ; after settlements had been 
effected the price dropped to 42c per bu., and No. 2 
at 87\e. 

Barley.—Dull and unchanged, with fine bright 
samples at $1 75@1 90 per cental, and low grades at 
$1 25@1 60. s: 

Feed.—Little or no mill feed is moving, but 
buyers would pay about $1350 for bran. Corn 
meal is quoted at $26@28; corn and oats at about 
the same range. 

Butter.—The market is dull, especially for the 
lower grades, but prices keep up and are evena 
shade higher. For good butter 27¢ per Ib. is paid 
by dealers. Fair to good butter retails at 82 to 35c 
per Ib. 








Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


Astley sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 18 head of 
\in butchers’ stock av 825 Ibs at $8 65, and 3 bulls 
250 Ibs at $3. 
vitzer & Ackley sold Fitzpatrick 4 thin butch- 
cows av 1,022 Ibs at $3 75. 

Beach sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’:stock av 792 Ibs at $3 30. 

Astley sold Fleischman 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
970 lbs at $4 15. 

McFadden sold Drake 6 fair shipping steers av 
1,220 lbs at $4 40. 

Spencer sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 7 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 837 Ibs at $350, and 
$2 added on the lot. 

Oberhoff sold Drake 2 good oxen ay 1,590 Ibs at 
$4 50, and a bull weighing 1,520 Ibs at $4. 

Clark sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 21 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 935 Ibs at $425, and 5 
coarse ones av 560 Ibs at $3 25. 

Conley sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 15 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 966 Ibs at $4 1214. 

Spencer sold Drake 10 fair butchers’ steers av 
996 Ibs at $4 20. : 

Campbell sold Fleischman 5 fair butchers’ cows 
av 1,214 lbs at $3 80. 

Sly sold Sullivan 4 thin butchers’ cows ay 1,100 
lbs at $3 65. 

Judson sold Sullivan 10 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,103 Ibs at $4 25, and a coarse cow weighing 1,020 
Ibs at $3. 

Sly sold Kammon 8 good butchers’ steers av 990 
Ibs at $4 50. 

White sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 12 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 766 lbs at $3 70. 

Hosley sold Duff & Caplis 2 fair oxen av 1,475 
Ibs at $4, and 3 cows av 1,063 lbs at the same price. 

Capwell sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 9 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 810 Ibs at $4, and 2 
bulls av 1,010 lbs at $3 50. 

McFadden sold John Robinson a 
weighing 1,070 lbs at $5. 

Kelly sold John Robinson 23 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 900 lbs at $4 70. 

Ramsey sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 763 Ibs at $380, and 2 
stags av 835 Ibs at $3 50. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 742, against 
1,348 last week. The market was active and all 
were closed out at an advance of 10 cents per 
hundred over the rates of last week. 


— sold Wm. Wreford & Co 198 av 89 lbs at 
McFadden sold Wm Wreford & Co 56 av 95 lbs 
Campbell sold Wm. Wreford & Co 97 avy 81 Ibs at 
Switzer & Ackly sold Wm Wreford & Co 35 av 
86 Ibs at $4. 

— sold Wm Wreford & Co 109 av 83 Ibs at 
q ow, 

— sold Wm Wreford & Co 26 av 106 lbs at 

Judson sold Wm Wreford & Co 40 av. 93 lbs at 


McMillan sold Fitzpatrick 70 av 84 Ibs at $4 15. 
reed sold Wm Wreford & Co 31 ay 98 Ibs at 


good heifer 


at 


HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 704, against 749 
last week. The demand for hogs was very active, 
and it took but a short time to close out the small 
supply at an advance of 10 cents per hundred over 
the rates of last week. 

Spencer sold Drake 20 av 184 Ibs at $5 80. 

Lomason sold Hammond 61 av 216 Ibs at $5 85. 

Spencer sold Hammond 57 av 239 Ibs $5 95. 

Switzer & Ackly sold Drake 52 av 283 lbs at $6. 

Clark sold Drake 114 av 241 lbs at $6. 

— sold Roe & Phillips 28 av 180 lbs at 
%5. 


Hosley sold Drake 27 av 322 Ibs at $6 25. ‘ 
Sweet sold Roe & Phillips 20 av 191 Ibs at $5 80. 
Pierce sold Drake 62 av 292 Ibs at $6 10, and 26 av 
131 Ibs at $5 50. 

Ramsey sold Hammond 52 av 223 Ibs at $5 95. 
White sold Hammond 66 av 255 Ibs at $5 95. 





King’s Yards. , 
Monday, Jan. 1, 1882. 
The market opened up at King's yards with a 
fair supply of cattle of inferior quality. Trading 
Was quite active, and the receipts were ciosed out 


at prices fully as high as those at the Central 
yards on Saturday. 





_ Buffalo. 
CatTLE—Receipts, 9,775 head, against 12,358 


the previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with a light attendance of buyers and 





Cheese.—Fine full cream stock is steady at 1414 


prices lower than at the close of the week pre- 


’ 


ty, 





_ establishment warranted to be both 

so far, that should it prove otherwise, 1 agree to retili the 
order gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of 
the most extensive to be found in any American catalogue 

and a large part of it is of my own growing. As the 
original introducer of karly Ohio and Burbank 
Potatoes. Marblehead Early Corn, the Mubbard 
Squash, Marbichead Cab! e, Mhinney’s Melon, 
and a score of other new Vegetables, I invite the patron- 
age of the public. Inthe gardens and on the farms of 
those who plant my seed will be found my best advertise. 


ment. James J. H. Cregory, Marbichead, Mass. 





vious. The best steers on kale went at $5 63@6 00; 
while the bilk went at $425@5 37%. Stockers 
and feeders sold at $3 25@4 10 for the former, and 
$4 25@4 50 for the latter. Mixed butchers’ stock, 
common to good ranged from $3 50 to $4 40. There 
was no change in the market on Tuesday, but on 
Wednesday with a moderate supply prices ruled 
firmer. Of Michigan cattle, 19 steers av 982 Ibs 
sold at $4 65; 10 do av 1,044 Ibs at $4 75; 35 cows av 
940 Ibs at $4 05; 13 do av 961 Ibs at $4; 19 av 988 lbs 
at $4 25; 21 do av 978 lbs at $4;19 feeders av 919 
Ibs at $4 70; 25 do av 784 Ibs at $410; 16 do av 838 
Ibs at $410. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,050 lbs apd upwards........ $6 00 G6 2 
Choice Beeves--Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
EMSC smcdacsnccledenvssdccnccseo O MODE Te 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs....... 5 00 @5 40 
Mediu m Grades..Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 Ibs........ 10 @4 90 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 00 @4 60 
NWeifer—Fair to choice............. 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 3 25 @A 50 
Texans and Cherokees............. 400 @4 50 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common : 

steers, stags, old cows, li6ht heif- 

OE OUC iayo 2 ise: aietden Saisie sieinalniasiccaiiee! | ek ee 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 425 @A%M 
Canadian feeders................... 4357 GS % 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing : 

GOD TO SOO NDB sicief5.526c0:s5 0 si5020 une 340 @4 00 
POC M DWIS 3 0i5:5. son's Sadie ncivielestis noes SOO GS So 
Butchers’ do, fair to good.......... 325 @3 30 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

WDB OVEREL C3407, 0. scse'sccs once tioaten 750 @8 00 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 23,200, against 32,200 the pre- 
vious week. The market at the opening on Mon- 
day was fairly supplied with sheep, but the de- 
mand was light except for good heavy sheep for 
export. On Tuesday the demand was somewhat 
better, and a fair number changed hands. On 
Wednesday the receipts were moderate with a 
good demand for feeders, and good heavy sheep 
suitable for export, and dull for other grades. 
Fair to good, 73 to 80 Ibs sheep sold at $3 50@4 25; 
80 to 90 lbs do, $4 385@4 60; choice to extra; 100 to 
to 120 Ibs, $4 75@5 45. We note sales of 20 Michi- 
gan sheep av 97 Ibs gt $5 1214 : 200 av 98 Ibs at $5 10; 
52 av 107 lbs at $5 25; 178 av 90 Ibs at $475; 202 av 
82 Ibs at $4 65: 195 av 92 Ibs at $4 55; 140 av 86 lbs 
at $450; 181 av 81 Ibs at $4 20; 218 av 80 Ibs at 
$4 12% ; 261 av 111 Ibs at $5.50: 76 lambs av 65 lbs 
at $5 15; 58 do av 71 Ibs at $5 25. 

_Hogs.—Receipts, 23,355, against 58,050 the pre- 
vious week. The recerpts of hogs for the three days 
of the week was small, and this gave the market a 
firm tone, closing with all sold. Yorkers, good to 
choice sold at $6 25@6 40; fair to good do, $6@6 15; 
medium grades, fair to choice, $6 25@6 50, and ex- 
tra heavy at $6 60@6 75. Ships and culls ranged 
from $4@4 50, and pigs at $5 50@5 65. 





Chicago. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts, 25,558, against 29,678 last 
week. Shipments, 14,120. There was not enough 
business done on Monday to establish prices. On 
Tuesday the receipts were very light, and though 
the attendance of buyers was small, yet sellers 
were enabled to get a sharp advance on the prices 
ruling the week previous. Extra steers sold at 
$6 40@6 60; choice, $6@6 25; good, $5 25@5 75; and 
medium grades at $4 35@5 00. Butchers’ stock, 
poor to choice sold at $3 10@4 25, aud scalawags at 
$2 2@2 75. The, receipts on Wednesday proved 
larger than expected, and there was a decline of 10 
to 15 cents per hundred all round. For the 
balance of the week there was a steady, firm feel- 
ing, the market closing at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 25 
Choice Beexes—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-o]d steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs........ 5 80 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 


@6 50 


@6 10 


weighing 1,200 to 1,300 Ibs........ 525 @v65 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 4 35 


@5 00 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city ‘ 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 


310 @4 25 


OU alsa oes rials ndrelaceis clei cisrese atest ays 225 @2 75 
WeRlee= POP 100 TUB sae cc secession 4530 @7 W 


Hocs —Receipts, 124,987, against 183,328 last 
week. Shipments, 9,658. Trading was very light 
on Monday, but sales were made at an advance of 
10 cents per hundred over the rates ruling at the 
close of the previous week, and the pens were 
cleared early in the day. Poor to bestt light sold 
at $5 60@6 25, and inferior to choice heavy at $5 70 
@6 65. The market was steady on Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday though the pep bara in the day 
was weak, the market closed without any change 
in prices. On Thursday there was a decline of 5 
to 10 cents per hundred in the market, but this 
was recovered on Friday, and prices were steady 
at the close on Saturday at Monday's quotations. 











Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is recommended by 
physicians of the greatest eminence on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as the most reliable rem- 
edy for colds and coughs, and all pulmonary 
disorders. It affords prompt relief in every 
ease. No family should ever be without it. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Educated and practical growers now assent to 

motto ** That the further North Seeds are 

grown the earlier their product will be.’? 
e offer this year a full line o} 





1 

ponds always on hand for Spring or Fall sowing. 

th Annual Catalogue. Free. T. M.METCAL 

Grower, Importer& Jobber, St. Paul, Minn; 
jeeow it 


NIAGARA. . 
The New White Grape. 


A few responsible parties in good grape regions 
are wanted to plant vineyards of this most prom- 
ising of ull grapes, to whom special inducements 
will be given and payment made contingent upon 
production of fruit. Single four year old vines 
produced the past season in vineyards at the rate 
of nine tons per acre. Address 
THE NIAGARA GRAPE CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 





26-2 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Cambrias Duke of Airdrie No. 31926, A fine red 
roan bull, four years old. bred by Avery & Murphy, 
sired by the 23d Duke of Airdrie; perfectly kind; a 
sure getter and nearly a!l are reds; cannot use him 
longer in our herd. Also two bull calyes; red roan 
and deep red; nine and four months old. Would 
exchange for tine wool ewes. For farther informa- 
tion call on or address 


PARSONS & BALDWIN, 
Watervliet. Mich. 





d12- 


Fancy Chromo Cards, 


100 styles, no two alike, of Chromo, Business 
and Fancy Cards sent by return mail for 25 cents. 
Also 100 styles, no two alike, of Scrap Book Pic- 
tures for 2% cents. Send Postage Stamps or cash. 
Lowest rates given by the quantity. ention this 


paper. Address H. L. KURTz, 
o3i-ly 605 Sansom St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Ladies careful of Health and appreciat- 
ing the Best will now have no other. 


Can YOU afford to be without it? 
Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y 
o81-eowtf-8p ; seg 














[RGINIA FARMS & MILLS” 

FOR SALE & EXCHANGE. WRITE FOR FREE REAL ESTATE 

JOURNAL R:B.CHAFFIN & CO. RICHMOND. VA 
digeowst 





FARMERS! 


YOU SHOULD 
WEIGH WHAT YOU SELL AND BUY 


THERE 1S MONEY IN THE PRACTICE 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he bays 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing vhemselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at .great reduction. The prices are so 
Tow that the saving of losson a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for yonr- 
relves, 

No. 1—Heusekeepers’ Scale, 


PAMILE DETECT. 


ae 
ce Kaz oF mata 








weighs from 14 oz to 25 pounds, 
Price ,$4 00, and MicHIGAN FARMER One years 
With tin scoop 50c extra, Brass scoop 75c extra, 
No. 2--Family Scale. 


weighs from % oz to 240 pounds, Size of platform 
10% by 13 inches. 
Price $7 00 and MicnigaAN FaRmMER one year. 


No. 3—Barn Scale. 





dif K 


weighs from % pound to 900 pounds, Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $20 00, and MicnicaN FaRMER one year, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $.2. 


weighs from one pound to 6,6°0 pounds (3 tons); 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 
Price, $40, and MicHIGAN FaRMER one year. 
No. 5—Grain and stock Scale. , 


ginal 
2 amu): 
2 alu 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds 5 tons); 
size of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $58 and MicHigAN Farmer one year. 

In erdering, give the number of scale you select. 
When ordering singly No 1 will be sent by express 
the rest by freight. Nos 4 and 5 will include the 
beam, box, and full directions for setting up; either 
of these geales can be used for hay, grain, coal, 
stock and merchandise, the only difference is in the 
platform, 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cles, To get the ecales at above prices of course 
the order must be sent to ns, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farmer if heis not one 
ROW. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. 
DETROIT. MICH. 











; e ON trial to operate aga 
“ a — other Presses, the custom- 
er keeping the one thas 
suits best. No one hasevcr 
other 


old ia to deccive th 
experienced by ridiculously 
false statcments, and thus 
sell withoutsightoreceing, 
» and swindle the purchase™. 
other Press 
edcrick’s al- 





‘Address for circular 
Southern storehouses and Agents. 


P, K, DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 
f8eowly 


a 
end 











fally to Market Gardeners. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Ready for Mailing on and 
after December 15th, 1882. 








Latest Style chromo cards, name, in case, 10c. 
AQpremium with 3packs.E.H. Pardee, NewHaven, C 





New and very chr ice Chromo Caris.name on, 30 
5 Sample book 5c. Grown Priatizg Co, Northford,Ct 
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